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And when He drew near, seeing the City, He wept over it. 
(Luke xix, 41.) 
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FRIDAY MORNING--JESUS IN PRISON. 





Binding Jesus, they led Him away and delivered Him to Pilate. 
(Mark xv. 1.) 
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And they put over His head His cause written: This is Jesus the King of the Jews. 
(Matthew xxvii. 37.) 


prright by James J. Tissot. By permission of McClure-Tissot Co. 
And they came to the place which is called Golgotha, which is the place of Calvary. 
And they give Him wine to drink mingled with gall. And when He had tasted, He 
would not drink. (Matthew xxvit. 33-34.) 
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AGNUS DEI—THE SCAPEGOAT, 


And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for the 
Lord, and the other lot for the scapegoat. 

And Aaron shall bring the goat upon which the Lord’s lot fell, 
and offer him for a sin-offering. 

But the goat on which the lot fell to be the scapegoat, shall be 
presented alive before the Lord, to make an atonement with him, and 
to let him go for a scapegoat into the wilderness. 

Then shall he kill the goat of the sin-offering, that is for the 
people, and bring his blood within the veil, . . . and sprinkle it 
upon the mercy seat, and before the mercy seat. 

And he shall make an atonement for the holy place because of 
the uncleanness of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 


gressions in all their sins. 
(Leviticus xvi. 8,9 10, 25-16.) 
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DR. MIVART ON THE CONTINUITY OF THE 
, CHURCH. 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. (Catholic University of America). 


m WO articles appeared last month, one in the 
Fortnightly and the other in the Mineteenth 
Century, from the pen of Dr. St. George 
Mivart, which have been received with deep 
as 5S interest among men of all shades of thought, 
and, it is not too much to say, have profoundly and painfully 
shocked the feelings of all Catholics who have read them or 
learned of their contents. Dr. Mivart has, in the past, done good 
service to the Catholic cause. His co-religionists were proud 
of the position which he occupies as a recognized authority on 
biological science. They were grateful for the work which his 
knowledge in that department enabled him to do for Catholic 
philosophy. They are, consequently, all the more grieved to 
find him proposing a theory in flat contradiction to the basic 
principles of the Catholic Church. And sorrow gives place to 
indignation as they observe that, to borrow the expression of 
an English Protestant newspaper, Zhe Guardian, Dr. Mivart in 
treating of the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith has 
displayed a levity and a want of reverence totally alien from 
the Christian temper. 

The more important of the two articles—the one in the 
Nineteenth Century—proposes to examine the question: /s there 
any really true continuity among Roman Catholics ? 

He states what he considers to be the answer: though 
great modifications as to worship and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and many developments of doctrine, have taken place, yet 
it is a notorious fact that no such sudden and considerable 
changes have simultaneously occurred as would constitute a 
breach of continuity. Yet, he proceeds, great modifications in 
belief, which never have been embodied in dogmatic decrees, 
have arisen; and it is possible that, in the opinion of some, 
these changes are great enough to constitute a breach of con- 
tinuity. 

In the course of his article Dr. Mivart states that he does 
not wish it to be understood that he himself adopts all “the 
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novel views” which he brings forward in his argument. And 
in a subsequent letter to the London Zad/et he protests against 
that journal’s charging him with putting forth his own opinions 
under the cloak of anonymity. The more atrocious views, 
which concern the mysteries of the Resurrection and the Con- 
ception of our Lord, he certainly only mentions as being held by 
some anonymous persons of his acquaintance; and we cannot 
fairly tax him with holding them himself. But whether he 
holds them or does not hold them is of minor importance, in 
face of the fact that he maintains a principle which if true 
would justify Catholics in entertaining those or any other 
opinions which their individual fancies might devise. The 
proposition which his entire article is intended to prove is 
that, (1) The continuity of the Church does not embrace a 
continuity of doctrine—her formal dogmatic teaching may so 
vary that what has been held at one time to be divine truth, 
may be abandoned (and in some cases has been abandoned) 
for an opposite doctrine, provided this change takes place 
gradually and silently. (2) Consequently external continuity of 
relationship among the members is the only kind to which 
Catholicity can lay claim. Furthermore he states that such 
cardinal doctrines as the Resurrection of our Lord, His super- 
natural Conception, and the Virginity of the Mother of God 
are being given up by “ good Catholics.” 

Dr. Mivart declares that he is no theologian, and that he 
has no claim to be regarded as a representative of any portion 
of the Catholic body. These two statements were entirely un- 
necessary. His views as to what constitutes continuity in reli- 
gious belief, his conception of what is meant by the Church, 
of what dogma is, are in direct conflict with the meaning which 
Catholics, whether theologians or not, attach and have attached 
to these terms. The fundamental claim of the Catholic Church 
is that she is the guardian of the divine truth which, through 
the channel of supernatural revelation, has been imparted by 
God to man. This is the fact which underlies and justifies her 
existence. The claims which she advances to authority over 
the minds of men, calling for their submission, are based on 
the principle that to her have been given by Christ the doc- 
trine of his religion, and the office of preaching it to the 
nations. If she is so much concerned for the vindication of 
her Apostlic origin, and of the Apostolic succession of her 
Supreme Pontiffs, it is chiefly because these two facts are 
proofs that her doctrine is not her own, but that of Him who 
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sent her. Unity of external worship, unity of government, 
must be based on unity of belief, without which they are but 
a specious fabric resting upon no solid ground. St. Paul com- 
prehensively indicates the various aspects of Christian unity, 
and traces it to the centre of origin: one body, one spirit, one 
hope of their calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God. 
Dr. Mivart, on the contrary, considers the Church, or 
Catholicity, as he prefers to call it, a mere system of external 
relationships existing among the members, who hold together 
as best they can on a continually shifting basis of belief. 
What has been held as divine truth may all be rejected in 
favor of its contradictory. This assertion, it is needless to 
remark, is a direct negation of the Church’s claim to have in- 
fallibility guaranteed to her by the promise of her Founder. 
But it goes further than a denial of the Church’s infallibility, 
for it strikes at the existence of divine revelation. If it is 
possible for the fundamental doctrines of Christianity—and Dr. 
Mivart has directed his attack against each of them—to be 
gradually emptied of their content, and to be interpreted in a 
contrary sense, which in its turn can stand firm only on con- 
dition that it is approved by human reason, then divine super- 
natural revelation is a delusion. It has communicated no 
abiding truth to man. Faith is abolished, for we are to believe 
only what we know by reason and may scientifically demon- 
strate. If it is possible that for hundreds of years false views 
have been held. by all Christians as revealed truth, then the 
Church or religion—call it which you will—founded by Christ, 
if he ever did found a Church or a religion, has long since 
disappeared from this earth. Christianity has, from the be- 
ginning, appealed to miracles as the supreme, incontestable 
witness to its divine origin ; and since the days of the Apostles 
the miracle of miracles on which it relied for proof of its 
Founder's divinity is the fact that on the third day after His 
death He rose living from the tomb. Yet Dr. Mivart tells us 
there are indications that Catholic doctrine is undergoing a 
radical change on this dogma; a “learned theologian,” ‘as 
scrupulous as he is pious,” believes that if it were demon- 
strated that Christ’s body decayed and perished in the tomb, 
the doctrine of the Resurrection would still remain true and in- 
contestable. In other words, the Catholic Church may yet 
come to admit that Strauss and Eikhorn have proved their 
case, that the Gospel narrative is but a tissue of myth and 
fable, and that Renan, not St. John or St. Luke, is the 
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reliable authority for the life of Jesus. Dr. Mivart asserts, 
towards the close of his extraordinary article, that his aim is to 
strengthen Catholicity. If we give him credit for good-will, 
we can do so only at thé expense of his understanding. A 
man who has written ably and logically on many abstruse 
questions of philosophy must have completely lost his intellec- 
tual perspective when he failed to perceive that such a theory 
as this is the direct negation of what is most vital in Catholic- 
ity. In the long warfare which, for ages, the Catholic Church 
has waged against her opponents, pagan and heretic, from the 
Gnosticism of the second century to the Agnosticism of the 
nineteenth, one principle has been acknowledged by all parties 
in the conflict: any argument that proves the Church for a 
moment to have abandoned what she once proposed as Divine 
Truth administers her death-blow. Prove that the Infallible 
Church once has rested on error, and the long enduring fabric 
falls to cureless ruin. Had Dr. Mivart but attended to a 
passage in a writer whom he has quoted rather unfairly, he 
never would have written the solemn paradox which he has 
entitled “ The Continuity of Catholicism.” “At every period 
of her history,” writes Dr. Hogan, “we find her (the Catholic 
Church) still more solicitous to preserve the faith in its purity 
than to propagate it among men. In the course of ages she 
may have passed through phases of darkness, intellectual and 
moral; her champions may have at times lacked earnestness 
and vigor in their fight against evil; but never do we detect 
in her the slightest trace of indifference or neglect when the 
purity or integrity of her faith is assailed. The discordant 
note of doctrinal error is the one thing to arouse her from 
momentary torpor, and to intensify all her energies. Like the 
enemy’s trumpet or battle-cry for the sleeping warrior, it brings 
her at once to her feet, makes her summon hastily her forces; 
nor will she know peace until the foe has been irrevocably 
defeated and crushed. The battle may go on for years or for 
ages, she may reckon among her opponents those whom the 
world most readily follows, or she may find herself one day 
forsaken by her most trusted friends; she may lose in the 
protracted contest the treasures of earth and the favor of 
kings; she may have to weep over the noblest and dearest of 
her children slain for her cause—it matters not. To her one 
particle of divine truth is more than all human favors and 
worldly goods, more than the brightest prospects held out to a 
diminished creed. This is the one thing in which she knows 
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no compromise ” (Clerical Studies, p. 145). The only continuity 
which Catholicity requires, in Dr. Mivart’s opinion, is an ex- 
ternal continuity of members, held together by an adherence 
to empty verbal formule. If the impossible. were to happen, 
and the Church were once to lose her continuous unity of faith, 
the history of religions, especially that of Protestantism, teaches 
emphatically that external continuity would soon cease to ex- 
ist. In Catholicity, with its mysteries above the grasp of 
human reason; with its principles of asceticism so opposed to 
human passion, and its principle of authority, which galls the 
pride of intellect; with the immense number of peoples, who 
have scarcely anything else in common, within its fold, the 
process of disintegration would be more swift than that which 
is now achieving its course-in Protestantism. The law of decay 
is that its rapidity is in proportion to the complexity of the 
elements involved. 

There runs through the articles in the Fortnightly and the 
Vineteenth Century, as well as through many previous writings 
of Dr. Mivart, a tone of acrimony arising from a sense of un- 
fair treatment sustained by him at the hands of some subor- 
dinate ecclesiastical authorities. Now, it is a trite principle of 
psychology that the intellectual faculty may be very seriously 
affected in its own sphere by the influence of the emotional 
side of our being. But one would hardly have expected that 
any sense of personal grievances, real or imaginary, should 
have so far influenced the author of On Truth as to allow him 
to fancy that were the unity of faith reduced to the character 
which he imputes to it there would be any Catholicity or any 
supernatural religion left standing. 

The most potent influence in the genesis of Dr. Mivart’s 
perverted views he points out himself. He declares he is no 
theologian—and everybody who has the slightest tincture of 
that science will, after reading the doctor's article, be willing 
to confirm the doctor’s statement. When, then, we bear in 
mind the strong denunciations which, there and elsewhere, he 
launches against theologians for presuming without scientific 
knowledge to adjudicate upon questions of physical science, 
we may well ask him why he, with confessedly no theological 
training, presumes to handle with all the assurance of a master 
some of the most intricate subjects in the whole range of 
theology. He is no theologian, yet he professes to determine 
what, in the past, has been held by Catholic faith concerning 
the dogmas of the Incarnation and Redemption. He is no 
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theologian, yet he presumes to apply the Regula Fidei with as 
much assurance as he would employ a carpenter’s rule. If he 
is no theologian, how can he define what has been exactly 
the beliefs held as Catholic doctrine in ages gone by, and 
what is held to-day? And if he does not know both what has 
been taught as of faith formerly, and what is taught now, how 
can he pronounce that there has been a change in Catholicism ? 
A judgment implies a comparison; a comparison cannot be 
instituted till we know the nature of the objects compared. 
Dr. Mivart’s entire article, thesis, argument and conclusion, 
stands an eloquent monument to the danger involved in 
neglecting the wisdom of the old proverb, Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. 

He must certainly have read carefully Cardinal Newman's 
Development of Doctrine; yet in it are lucidly stated the prin- 
ciples which negative all the doctor’s arguments. Even as a 
biologist he might be expected to remember that essential 
change is one thing, natural development another. In _ his 
statements, as well as in the character of the instances which 
he sets forth as illustrations of change in Catholic faith, Dr. 
Mivart shows himself ignorant of what was Catholic faith in 
the past and what it is to-day. His view of doctrinal con- 
tinuity is that the Church is satisfied with preserving the 
verbal formule, and guarding against any violent disruption in 
belief, while she is indifferent to even radical changes which 
come about slowly and silently. The Catholic Church is irrevo- 
cably committed to precisely the contrary position. All doc- 
trines formally defined by her as part of the original deposit of 
faith, must be retained in the same sense in which they have been 
proposed by the Church. “If any one shall assert,” says the 
Council of the Vatican, “that to dogmas proposed by the Church 
it may be possible, according to the progress of science, to give 
a meaning different from that which the Church has understood, 
let him be anathema” (Const. de Fide, cap. iv. can. 3). The 
truth of such can never be abrogated or diminished. But the 
definitions of the Church may not, and usually do not, undertake 
to set forth such truth in all its details and with complete cir- 
cumscription. They generally profess to bring out some aspect 
of the truth dealt with which is required to condemn some 
contrary error prevalent at the time. Again, the full force and 
scope of the definition are usually far from determined. But 
these declarations of the Church are never, as Dr. Mivart 
would have them to be, Pythonic utterances that may be taken 
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in one sense to-day, and in an opposite one to-morrow. Sub- 
sequently they may be amplified and enlarged, or more accur- 
ately expressed to bring out more exactly their import, or 
express explicitly a doctrine which lay within them from the 
beginning. This development corresponds to that which may 
take place in our natural knowledge. “There is no aspect 
deep enough,” writes Cardinal Newman, “to exhaust the con- 
tents of a real idea; no one term or proposition which will 
serve to define it.” If this be true of natural ideas, how much 
more will it be found to exist in the case of supernatural 
truths which transcend human reason; yet, if they are to be 
communicated to men at all, must be expressed in the inade- 
quate terms of human language. The course of development 
which takes place in natural dynamic ideas is beautifully 
sketched by Newman; and his outline, mutatis mutandis, is 
applicable to the process of theological development of dog- 
matic doctrine, and still more strictly to ethical teaching. 
“There will be a time of confusion when conceptions and mis-. 
conceptions are in conflict. . . . New lights will be brought 
to bear upon the original statements of the doctrines put for- 
ward; judgments and aspects will accumulate. After awhile 
some definite teaching emerges; and as time proceeds, one 
view will be modified or expanded by another, and then com- 
bined with a third; till the idea to which these aspects belong 
will be to each mind separately what at first it was to all to- 
gether. It will be surveyed, too, in its relation to other doc- 
trines or facts, to other natural laws or established customs, 
to varying circumstances of time and place. . . . It will be 
interrogated and criticised by enemies, and defended by well- 
wishers. The multitude of opinions formed concerning it in 
these respects and many others will be collected, compared, 
sorted, sifted, selected, rejected, gradually attached to it, sepa- 
rated from it in the minds of individuals and of the com- 
munity. . . . And this body of thought, thus laboriously 
gained, will after all be little more than the proper representa- 
tive of one idea, being in substance what that idea meant from 
the first, its complete image as seen in a combination of diver- 
sified aspects” (Development of Doctrine, ed. London, 1888, p. 
37). In this passage Newman seems but to have expanded 
and adapted to his subject what St. Vincent of Lerins says of 
Christian doctrine: ‘Shall we say that religion is unprogres- 
sive in the Church of God? Far from it; the opposite is the 
fact. Faith is ever progressive, but for ever unchanging; for 
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progress means development without loss of identity (Com- 
montitorium, Cap. xxiii.) 

Another fact which Dr. Mivart has completely ignored in 
his selection of instances which he thinks prove the doctrines 
of Catholicity to have undergone a substantial change is that 
of the beliefs current among Catholics at various times. Many 
have never been taught by the Church at all, either as of faith 
or even proximate to faith. Again, by consulting Dr. Hogan 
he might have set himself right, and saved himself from pro- 
posing as solid arguments sophisms which do little credit to 
his understanding. “In order to allay the fears which the very 
name of change in connection with theology is calculated to 
awaken in certain minds, it is only necessary to recall the fact 
that theology comprises a great variety of elements of very 
unequal value—dogmas of faith, current doctrines, opinions 
truly debated, theories, inferences, conjectures, proofs of all 
degrees of cogency, from scientific demonstration down to in- 
timations of the feeblest kind” (Of. cit., p. 166). ‘“ Around the 
solid kernel of revealed truth, fully ascertained, there has been 
from the beginning, and in increasing measure, a floating mass 
of doctrinal elements, some of which in the course of time 
have clung to the centre, others have disappeared, while many 
more of doubtful character still remain, equally liable to van- 
ish, or to be incorporated, or to continue floating and unset- 
tled to the end ” (/é., p. 167). Religious knowledge, as it is 
found in books and in the minds of most believers, is ‘‘a com- 
pound, not only of defined dogmas and of commonly accepted 
doctrines, but also of probable deductions, of opinions and 
conjectures, which each one is free to adopt or dismiss as his 
judgment may dictate” (/d., p. 113). Ignoring this obvious 
fact, Dr. Mivart enumerates a number of instances in which 
popular opinions, conjectures, unauthorized interpretations of 
Scripture, deductions through the application of once prevalent 
scientific views to the truths of faith, have disappeared; and 
he assumes that such instances warrant him in declaring that 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church has substantially changed. 

In the cases which Dr. Mivart cites in support of his posi- 
tion he obstinately ignores the obvious difference which exists 
in the various kinds of beliefs held by Catholics. It suits his 
purpose to assume that the Church guarantees as true every 
theological opinion, every popular belief, or even that of some 
private individual. This is a patent absurdity. He shows that 
popular beliefs to which the Church never committed herself 
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have disappeared, or undergone modification, and he maintains 
that, therefore, orthodox doctrine is not what it has been, and 
dogma has been substantially changed. He assumes that if he 
shows a subordinate Roman Congregation to have erred on a 
matter of physical science, therefore the Seat of Infallibility 
has fallen into error. Dr. Mivart’s logic is not less defective 
than his theology. We cannot conclude from the particular to 
the general, from the non-essential to the essential. Change is 
a generic term covering consistent development and essential 
transformation; but development -and essential transformation 
are not, as they ought to be to suit Dr. Mivart, convertible 
terms. 

The first instance, for example, with which he introduces 
his “catalogue of changes” is “the wonderful transformation 
of belief as to the structure and nature of the universe which 
has taken place since St. Thomas wrote his Summa contra Gen- 
tiles.’ When it was found that the sun does not move round 
the earth, but the earth round the sun, and that the earth, in- 
stead of being, as was formerly believed, the centre of the 
universe, is a mere speck, Catholic doctrine received a severe 
shock; the old dogmas of the Incarnation and Redemption 
became much more difficult of acceptance, and they have since 
undergone a change to adapt them to the truths of science. 
Now, by what process of reasoning can the substitution of the 
heliocentric for the geocentric theory be shown to compromise 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and Redemption as they were 
taught by the Church in and before the thirteenth century? 
In the full light of modern astronomical science they are 
taught by the Church in the same sense as she taught them 
fifteen or eighteen hundred years ago. The meaning of the 
words which express them in the profession of faith submitted 
to Dr. Mivart a few days ago by Cardinal Vaughan is in per- 
fect harmony with the declarations of the Councils of Chalce- 
don and Constantinople. ‘Physical science will never discover 
aught either to demonstrate or refute the truth of mysteries 
which transcend human reason. In earlier days, when men be- 
lieved that the sun moved round the earth, they naturally 
adapted their religious beliefs to their notions of the universe. 
They placed religious truth in the setting (to borrow a happy 
phrase from Dr. Mivart) which their views of nature provided 
for it. But these scientific views, if we may call them such, 
were only a setting. The advance of knowledge has shattered 
this frame; the divine central truth of Revelation, nowise de- 
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pendent on it, remained indestructible and unchangeable. It 
lends itself to the heliocentric theory just as much as it did 
to the geocentric. There is no well-ascertained truth of astrono- 
my that is not quite as compatible as was the Ptolemaic theory 
with the Church's doctrines of sin, redemption, and everlasting 
punishment. Dr. Mivart seems to think that in the days of 
St. Thomas the geocentric theory was held as an undoubted 
fact. We should have thought Dr. Mivart knew his St. Thomas 
better. That writer, in two different works, remarks that while 
the astronomical theories of the time seemed to explain the 
apparent motions of the heavens, they might subsequently be 
proved untenable by the discovery of facts yet unknown to 
men. (See Summa, Ia, q. 32, a. 1, ad. 2m, and Comment. in 
Libros Aristotel., De Coelo et Mundo, lib. iii. lec. 17.) And long 
betore St. Thomas more than one of the Fathers recognized 
the earth to be but a mere atom of the universe. It certainly 
never occurred to these men that the Church’s doctrines of the 
Incarnation, Redemption, sin, everlasting punishment, were es- 
sentially connected with the theory that the earth is the im- 
movable centre of the universe. If these doctrines, as they are 
taught in the Church now, have gradually changed to bring 
them into harmony with the heliocentric theory, then, in order 
to grasp them, a knowledge of that theory is indispensable. 
Consequently it would be the duty of a missionary, or any re- 
ligious instructor, to teach his neophytes the true nature of the 
diurnal motion. Before teaching them that the Son of God 
became man, and that He ascended into Heaven, he should 
carefully warn them that the apparent motion of the sun around 
an immovable earth is an illusion, for the fact is that the earth 
revolves around its axis, and thereby produces the phenomenon 
of day and night. Does Dr. Mivart believe that concerning 
the Incarnation there is any essential difference between the 
belief of the most advanced orthodox astronomer who, next 
May, will observe the total eclipse of the sun, and that of 
some staunch, unlettered Catholic old woman who never has 
even suspected that the sure and firm-set earth is constantly 
whirling round its axis? Yet, from Dr. Mivart’s point of view, 
there must be a profound difference in the faiths of two such 
persons. 

The Church has always taught, and still teaches, that sin is 
an offence against the goodness and majesty of God, and, if of 
a mortal character, is deserving of everlasting punishment. 
This belief retains its full vigor in Catholic minds, even since 
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the publication of Happiness in Hell, No accumulation of scien- 
tific knowledge concerning the nature of volcanoes will in any 
way affect that doctrine. Masses of the faithful totally incapa- 
ble of any philosophic reflection will surely represent God to 
themselves through the medium of some mental picture. Others 
ef more cultivation recognize that no such representatiom can 
bear even the faintest analogical resemblance to the nature of 
the Infinite, Eternal God; yet the belief of the illiterate 
peasant and that of the trained theologian is essentially the 
same. 

Dr. Mivart alludes to the conviction, extensively prevalent 
among the early Christians, that the world would soon be de- 
stroyed. He says that this belief was de fide, “an article of 
the Christian faith,” and, therefore, its disappearance is an 
instance of the vanishing of dogma. Dr. Mivart evidently sees 
no distinction between dogmas of faith and popular beliefs. 

As to the astonishing and shocking statements which Dr. 
Mivart makes about Catholics who attend church to worship 
the Madonna “as the only available representative of Venus”’; 
concerning “ good Catholics’ who doubt the Resurrection, and 
“ learned theologians” who think they see a tendency towards 
a modification of the orthodox belief in the Virginal Concep- 
tion of our Lord, we have little to remark. The history of 
religious and philosophic error warns us that we may not be- 
forehand set any bounds to the extravagances of individual 
human reason, when it presumes to set itself up as the supreme 
judge of truth. The long list of heresies and propositions 
condemned by the Church bear abundant witness to the fact 
that “learned theologians”’ may fall into infidelity, and doctors 
in Israel become castaways. But Catholics, learned and un- 
learned, Protestant journals and secular newspapers, have 
united in affirming that if there are any individuals holding 
the views which Dr. Mivart refers to, the place of these per- 
sons is without, not within, the fold of Catholicism. In a 
letter recently published in the Zimes Dr. Mivart explains that 
when he spoke of exceptional opinions held by good Catholics, 
he did not mean to affirm that they were theologically blame- 
less, but simply that they were persons who looked upon 
themselves as Catholics, while leading “ good” lives, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. When he offered this explanation 
Dr. Mivart must have forgotten that his avowed purpose in 
citing these opinions was to prove that substantial change is 
taking place in the belief of orthodox Catholics. 
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The most conclusive refutation of Dr. Mivart’s article is fur- 
nished by himself, in the correspondence between him and 
Cardinal Vaughan which has grown out of the publication of 
the article. As the Ordinary of Dr. Mivart the cardinal sub- 
mitted to the doctor a profession of faith which he called upon 
him to sign. This the doctor refused to do. Upon what 
grounds? That the dogmas or orthodox belief of Catholicism 
could change? No; but, on the contrary, because they are 
unchanged and unchangeable on one point at which Dr. Mivart 
takes offence—that is, the inspiration of Scripture. He finds 
that Pope Leo and the Vatican Council reiterate the declara- 
tions of Trent and Florence, in the same sense and meaning. 
He refuses to believe that the Bible is inspired, and recogniz- 
ing that the Catholic Church is committed to this dogma, Dr. 
Mivart declines to subscribe to the profession of Catholic 
faith. 

No more eloquent commentary on the falseness and shal- 
lowness of Dr. Mivart’s theory concerning Catholic continuity 
could be desired or conceived. His action shows that “ doctrine 
is where it was, and usage, and precedent; there may be 
changes, but they are consolidations or adaptations; all is un- 
equivocal and determinate, with an identity which there is no 
disputing. Indeed, it is one of the most popular charges against 
the Church, at this very time, that she is ‘incorrigible’; change 
she cannot, if we listen to St. Athanasius or St. Leo; change 
she will not, if we believe the controversialist or the alarmist 
of the present day” (Development of Doctrine, p. 444). 

Dr. Mivart is the latest witness to the unchangeable nature 
of Catholic doctrine. 



































THE STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR PUBLIC LIFE. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 
BY MAX MENDEL, 


;N the threshold of the twentieth century thought- 
ful minds will naturally take count of the chief 
forces for good and evil which will operate 
during the next hundred years. Thus, some con- 
® sideration of the world-renowned teaching order 
founded by Jean Baptiste de La Salle, whose canonization will 
be announced shortly, seems to be eminently in season at this 
juncture. 

In tracing the history of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools we are led back to the fourteenth century, a period 
which many ill-informed non-Catholic writers love to depict as 
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totally devoid of anything like organized effort for popular 
education, as this much misused term is understood to-day. 

Even as far back as the fourteenth century there were 
the “ Little Schools,’’ devoted to the instruction of what to- 
day are called “the masses”; and while these establishments 
flourished chiefly in France, where they had been founded 
after the University of Paris received due legal recognition, 
similar centres of primary instruction existed elsewhere. All 
these benefited by the countenance and material aid of the 
church, then, as now, the discerning patron of every movement 
calculated to elevate the people to a higher intellectual level. 
Much of the benefit derivable from the “ Little Schools” 
never accrued, owing to the century of war commencing in 
1350; but the intellectual evils resulting from this long period 
of strife were largely remedied by the labors of the society of 
teachers known as “maitres écrivains,’’ or writing masters, 
established at Paris in 1570, whence it spread to* many other 
cities. In the schools of this admirable society the secular 
subjects included writing, arithmetic, and a little Latin, the 
pupils being supposed to aid the clergy in the various church 
services. The maitres écrivains claimed many privileges and 
had a practical monopoly of popular instruction. 

These schools were in vigorous operation in the memorable 
year of 1651, when Jean Baptiste de La Salle, illustrious 
founder of the “ Brothers of the Christian Schools,” was born 
at Reims. 

De La Salle came of a distinguished family, his father 
being an eminent advocate and king’s counsel, a much more 
honorable office then than subsequently, while both his parents 
could trace a long line of famous pedigree. The future bene- 
factor of his kind early showed all those beautiful and winning 
traits of heart and intellect which have so often marked, as 
“souls apart,” the man whom God has destined for great ends. 
So that it is not surprising to find Jean Baptiste de La Salle 
the canon of Reims when but fifteen years old, though not 
ordained priest until 1678. 

The ardent piety and tender consideration for others which 
had long marked the life of the young ecclesiastic, and which 
had made him an ideal legal guardian for his brothers and 
sisters, when death removed both father and mother, became, 
if possible, more conspicuous once he was invested with the 
dignity and grave responsibilities of the priesthood. So great 
a reputation for virtue and zeal did he acquire that he soon 
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found himself unconsciously heading a regenerative movement, 
akin to what is called a mission to-day. His preaching drew 
vast multitudes, and he was eagerly sought as a confessor. 
Many conversions to a better life attended his priestly labors ; 
and his devotion, even then, to the education of youth caused 
M. Roland, his spiritual director, to assign to him the charge of 
a school founded by the Sisters of the Child Jesus for the in- 
struction of poor girls. Under the fostering care of De La 
Salle this school achieved marked success. 

But perhaps more important results followed. It did not 
require much reflection to see that a boys’ school, on similar 
lines, would produce equally good effects. Thus, when Mme. 
de Maillefer, a relation of De La Salle’s, and an energetic 
patroness of education, commissioned M. Nyel of Rouen to 
open such a school at Reims, that worthy layman found the 
ground broken, as it were, for the undertaking. And, naturally, 
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a warm friendship sprang up between this enthusiastic edu- 
cator and the zealous, far-seeing canon, who perceived the 
scope of his own work for the elevation of the people sensibly 
widening before his vision. 

This was in the year 1680, when other good men and 
women also devoted themselves to the cause of popular edu- 
cation. The movement spread rapidly, and teachers were sent 
to many cities and great seigneuries offered to provide schools 
and salaries. De La Salle organized about himself a chosen 
band of devoted co-workers, who were, like himself, all young 
men. 

But, despite the large measure of success attendant on these 
efforts, the keen eye of De La Salle detected some grave defects 
in the system of instruction, and in the training of the teachers, 
such as it was. Himself one of the most systematic of men, 
gifted with profound common sense, and a quick reader of 
character, it was easy for him to see that if the popular 
schools were to yield their best results there must be a clear 
delimitation between primary and secondary instruction, and a 





THEY TRAIN YOUNG MEN IN ALL BRANCHES OF COLLEGIATE STUDIES. 


radical departure from the individual teaching of the day, 
which was fast becoming impossible, owing to the great in- 
crease of pupils; while he saw also that many teachers were 
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but ill-fitted for their important work, through either lack of 
sympathy or lack of proper training. Here, indeed, was a 
great problem to be solved ; but the canon of Reims was truly 


the man for the hour. 
After a careful and exhaustive study of the conditions con- 
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NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS. 


fronting him, De La Salle originated the system of simultane- 
ous instruction, in classes, and clearly defined what was to con- 
stitute primary and what secondary education. And, to insure 
the necessary efficiency on the part of the teachers, those whom 
he had already closely associated with himself, under “ com- 
munity” rules, and the obligations of the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, were to be trained in the novitiate of 
his now thoroughly systematized Institute ; while the professors 
and assistant teachers, collaborating with the “ Brothers,” were 
to be trained in the normal school established by De La 
Salle at Reims in 1685. Thus he was the real founder of 
primary schools; of simultaneous, or class instruction; and of 
the first regularly organized training-school for “ primary” 
teachers in Europe—three great benefactions to his con- 
temporaries and to posterity. The completed organization of 
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the Institute, under its present name and rules, dates from 
1684. 

Previous to this De La Salle had resigned his excellent 
prospects of church preferment, and even his private fortune, 
in order to set an example of self-abnegation and trust in God, 
to the young men whom he had gathered around him in the 
prosecution of his great undertaking, an effective and enduring 
system of truly popular education that was to materially aid in 
rescuing the children of the “plain people” from the clutches 
of ignorance and vice. 

The new schools gave free tuition, and were generally day- 
schools, but boarders were accommodated in connection with 
some; and all met with extraordinary success. The saintly 
founder often conducted classes himself; and, as the foremost 
educator of his time, within his own chosen lines, was some- 
times requested to reorganize, or otherwise reform, some large 
and famous schools, belonging to other systems, notably that 
connected with the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris. In De 
La Salle’s primary schools Latin was an optional subject. The 
vernacular, French, and catechism received much attention, as 
did writing and arithmetic. The Brothers were to be always 
laymen; thus differing from the teachers in the “ Scuole Pie,” 
or “ Pious Schools,” founded by Joseph Calasanctius in 1597, 
who might become priests. In these schools Latin was obli- 
gatory. 

England is often supposed to have been the cradle of the 
Sunday-school movement; but long before England founded 
Sunday-schools, De La Salle had established his “ école do- 
minical” at St. Sulpice, in 1699, for both secular and religious 

‘instruction. But the first pioneer in this line was St. Charles 
Borromeo, who, in 1580, had founded such a school at 
Milan. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that centuries before 
the French Revolution—by many ignorantly thought to have 
marked the first foundation of primary schools for the “plain 
people”’"—there was ample and efficient provision for the edu- 
cation of the “masses,” so-called. Since 1857 many writers in 
France have unearthed a mighty collection of books, docu- 
ments, etc., conclusively proving the truth of this statement. 
The curriculum in these establishments included common 
prayers, religious doctrine, the alphabet, numeration, and writ- 
ing. Even the much-lauded primary schools of the Moors in 

Spain were decidedly inferior in the scope of their instruction. 
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As to the more advanced schools of that and preceding ages, 
their work and spirit are well if tersely set forth by the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith, LL.D., in his admirable Life of Brother 
Asarias. Says this brilliant and forcible writer: 

“Very learned and very beautiful is his description of the 
teachers, pupils, books, studies, methods, and discipline of 
the most famous schools of the modern time; the schools 
which gave us all the great lights of the early ages, 
so many of our greatest saints, and kept the lamp of 
knowledge, in every department, burning through the centuries 
of civil disorder. Their discipline, many of their studies, a 
few of their methods, and their fine spirit, are the chief fea- 
tures in the Catholic colleges and convents of the present 
time, and in many secular schools. They trained the clergy, 
the monks, the philosophers, the princes, the nobles, the gifted 
geniuses of ten centuries.” 

It was inevitable that a great, good, and successful man 
like De La Salle should make enemies; and he had many. 
The envious, the unprogressive, and the merely meddlesome 
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seemed banded against him and his salutary innovations. He 
had, also, to contend against years of ill health; but his faith 
in God, and in the future of his splendid educational system, 
upheld him through all adversity. For years before his 
death, in 1719, he had the gratification of receiving both royal 
and high ecclesiastical approval, and of seeing his schools. in 
flourishing operation in many cities and: towns of France. 
There: they have ever since continued the systematic programme 
laid down by their illustrious founder; for even the demon- 
ridden tempest of the French Revolution was powerless against 
the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. A bull 
of approbation from Benedict XIII., in 1725, made the Insti- 
tute a religious congregation, which is to-day conducted on 





IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS SCIENTIFIC STUDIES HOLD A 
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substantially the same lines as those established by De La 
Salle in 1684. In addition to over thirty primary schools, a 
normal school for the Brothers and four for other teachers, he 
had founded also three practice schools connected with the 
normal, two boarding-schools, two schools of technical instruc- 














THE CAMPUS AT MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 


tion, a reformatory, and a Sunday-school, teaching commercial 
branches as well as religion. Truly a master mind and a born 
educator! Such, in brief, is the history of this great teaching 
order. 

Let us now consider the character of their work, as we find 
it in evidence around us to-day, more especially in this coun- 
try, where there are ample opportunities for comparison with 
other educational systems. And, so doing, we will naturally 
find ourselves studying more in detail, as it were, the spirit 
which animated their illustrious founder, and which still in- 
spires and directs the labors of the Brothers. 

Jean Baptiste De La Salle had the ideal conception of 
education. A fervent Catholic, his firm faith caused him to 
make religion at once the foundation and the all-permeating 
influence of his system of instruction. Above all else to be 
considered, the pupil had a soul to be saved. But he was 7x 
the world, and to a certain extent must be of it in order to 
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properly fulfil his duties as a social unit. To hold his own in 
the battle of life, he must be mentally equipped with the best 
weapons for attack and defence, so to speak. To this end his 
education must be eminently practical; the merely ornate 
must yield first place to the strictly utilitarian. And it is easy 
to see what an immense stride in this direction was taken 
when De La Salle made Latin an optional subject in the 
curriculum of his primary schools, intended, as already said, 
principally for the “plain people,” as another great and good 
man of towering mental stature, Abraham Lincoln, has happily 
expressed it. The use of the vernacular, as the chief vehicle 
for instruction, has completely changed the scope and char- 
acter of education immeasurably for the better, opening up as 
it does domains of knowledge previously difficult of access to 
the children of the poor and working classes. Thus, to-day 
we find in the United States that the Brothers devote special 
attention to imparting a thorough working knowledge of the 
noble English tongue, probably the best of all languages for 
the general purposes of expression. The term “thorough” is 
here used advisedly; for thoroughness is the key-stone of the 
Brothers’ system of instruction. Both fundamental principles 
and details are taught according to the rule of “line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,” frequent revisions of study 
refreshing and strengthening the pupil's memory; while, in 
accordance with strictly modern methods, his reasoning powers 
are appealed to at every suitable opportunity. And, in justice 
to the memory of the saintly and far-seeing founder of the 
Institute, it should here be recorded that De La Salle himself 
was one of the first of European educators, if not indeed ‘she 
first, to perceive the great importance of constantly applying 
ratiocination as well as memorizing to the ordinary subjects 
of study. 

The schools of the Brothers now include not only the ordi- 
nary parochial day-school, but also the well-appointed tech- 
nical, or “trade,” school, the reformatory, and the full-fledged 
college, so to speak, with its staff of able, earnest, and sym- 
pathetic professors. In all these the instruction cannot be sur- 
passed, on the chosen lines, by any association of teachers, lay 
or clerical. And as this is eminently a “ business” age, and 
as we Americans are essentially a “business” people, the 
Brothers’ schools, more particularly the ordinary day-schools, 
devote much attention to imparting a sound and thorough 
business education. The average graduate of these schools 
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can at least hold his own with him of any other similar school 
in the fundamental subjects of penmanship, commercial arith- 
metic, book-keeping, stenography, type-writing, and business 
correspondence; while his thorough knowledge of the manly, 
“all-round” English tongue enables him to easily shine on 
occasions when there is demand for something outside a mere 
business education. He derives much aid in reaching this 
latter phase of his scholastic status from the great literary ex- 
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THE BROTHERS ARE IN THEIR CHAPEL AT HALF-PAST FOUR IN THE MORNING. 


cellence of the text-books so carefully prepared by his in- 
structors. The writer, who has had extensive opportunities for 
observation on this and other educational points, ventures to 
say that in this matter of literary excellence there are but few 
series of school-books equal to those compiled by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools; while in arrangement of details, and 
general presentation of the subjects taught, the excellence of 
the Institute’s text-books is equally evident. To mention one 
instance in particular, probably no better series of “ Readers” 
has ever been issued or used by any other educational 
agency. 
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To be a graduate of La Salle Institute is a strong recom. 
mendation in the eyes of many non-Catholic business men. 
Even the most rabid anti-Catholic—a type happily fast becom- 
ing extinct in this land of broad thought and general enlight- 
enment—seldom fails to properly appreciate the fact that for 
association in business and daily life it would be well-nigh 
impossible to find young people with more integrity, general 
moral elevation of character, and “all-round” business or 
special technical ability, than are almost invariably possessed 
by the graduates of the Christian Schools. The logical mind 
of the American public, probably the most intelligent the 
world has ever seen, has long since concluded that only good 
results can accrue from the singleness of high and holy pur- 
pose, the self-abnegation, the earnestness, and the thoroughly 
trained teaching ability of the members of La Salle Institute. 

From the foregoing it can be easily seen that the same ex- 
cellence of results obtaining in the ordinary popular schools of 
the Brothers is to be found also in the colleges conducted by 
them. 

As for the technical, or “trade,” schools of La Salle Insti- 
tute, it is well known that they too are unsurpassed of their kind. 

In all the schools of La Salle Institute the pupils are taught 
to be, first, and before all else, good Catholics, which insures 
their being good citizens; but although in theory, and essen- 
tially, the secular aspect of their education is properly subor- 
dinate to the religious, even the most exacting utilitarian, if 
but reasonable, must feel satisfied by the admirable system of 
instruction which in practical operation causes both religious 
and secular instruction to, as it were, intertwine and progress 
co-ordinately—each preserving its proper place and character 
in the harmonious and effective result. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, ever adaptive and progressive, see to it that the 
“sound minds” of their young charges are enshrined in “sound 
bodies,” so far as a reasonable cultivation of “athletics” can 
insure such a desideratum. 

The influence exercised on their contemporaries and pos- 
terity by such teachers and such pupils must be powerful and 
far-reaching ; one might well say almost incalculable for good. 
Their lives and work preach, silently but eloquently, to not 
only the Catholic but also the un-Christian element of the 
community. Where at all unbiased, and probably with more or 
less bewilderment and some overturning of cherished idols, the 
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latter can see that a man may easily be at once, and primarily, a 
Christian, and also a man of the world, in the better sense of 
this much-abused term. 
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No wonder that La Salle Institute has had many imitators, 
even from its foundation. And these increase as the years 
roll on, wherever the Christian Schools are found. The march 
of these latter is ever onward and upward. From their small 
and humble beginning, of a little over two centuries ago, they 
have grown and flourished until to-day we find them with a 
grand total of 326,579 pupils in France, Belgium, Spain, Eng- 
land, the United States, Canada, Spanish America, and other 
countries, who are taught by 14,913 Brothers. In this country 
their pupils number 16,769, of whom 8,509 are in New York 
City, where also labor 239 Brothers. 

Their most rapid increase in the United States has taken 
place since the Civil War; and they are now found, doing 
glorious work for God and the state, in nearly all our large 
centres of population. 

And what of the daily lives of such men? Much of these 
is evident in the toil of the class-room, from nine o’clock until 
half-past three, with the usual intermissions. The Brothers 
themselves rise, the year round, at half past four. This early 
rising is necessitated by their many daily spiritual exercises, 
which occupy two hours in the morning and two hours in the 
evening. The rest of their time outside class-room duties is 
chiefly devoted to study and to preparation for and examina- 
tion of pupils’ work. 

The daily life of a member of La Salle Institute is thus 
that of a teaching monk. As stated, he lives all his simple, 
hard-working life as a member, under strict community rules, 
and bound by the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. He owns nothing, and must resign all ownership before 
entering the society; and is merely permitted the use of certain 
necessaries. As to comforts and luxuries, these words are 
not found in his personal lexicon. The influence for good of 
such devoted men needs no comment. 

In the foregoing brief résumé of the history, the work, the 
spirit, and the daily lives of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, the writer has placed their more personal aspect /as?, 
as well befitting these meek and humble subjects of his pen; 
but he has done this also because of a certain appropriateness 
in the application of this saying of Scripture, ‘“ The last shall 
be first, and the first shall be last.’’ The Brothers of the 
Christian Schools in the United States, with whom this article 
is more particularly concerned, were among the last of organ- 
ized societies to enter the field of educative effort here; but, 
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in a comparatively brief space of time, they have taken and 
hold a position as educators equal to the best; and this is the 
unbiased opinion of the community at large. 

What of weal or woe for our race the coming century may 
hide is known to God alone; but in the light of the present 
and the past, this may be safely predicted: no educative influ- 
ence, lay or clerical, will produce, in proportion to its oppor- 
tunities, more beneficent and lasting results than those certain 
to accrue from the unselfish, untiring, God-directed efforts of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
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“THE NEW HUMANISM.” * 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


ONTEMPORARY literature must always afford a 

’ fair indication of the thoughts uppermost in 
men’s minds. If this be true, the religious ques- 
tion is surely most prominent among the vital 
issues at present under discussion throughout the 
world. It is really curious to note the amount of mental 
activity the topic calls forth. In constant succession, news- 
papers, books, lectures, controversies, and popular movements 
stir the public mind into ferment about this or that point of 
religion, and evoke unmistakable evidence of the present bent 
of human thought. 

This value as an indicator attaches not merely to publica- 
tions professedly religious in tone, but to any and all pro- 
nouncements which bear strongly on religious issues. 

Of this class is the volume named below. It is significant 
as the declaration of a certain school of thinkers—humanistic 
or naturalistic they may be called—who have advanced a claim 
to be considered the legitimate product of humanity’s progress 
to the high grade of culture and civilization which obtains to- 
day. Theirs is the philosophy of the human, the earthly, the 
natural. And it conceives of the universal scheme of things 
as practically independent of religious obligations, understood 
in the traditional sense. God, if God there be, causes little 
cencern in the mind of the humanist, for devotion and worship 
have come to mean, in the main, the dedication of self to the 
betterment of the race and the faithful pursuit, through storm 
and stress, of that ideal which is ever leading the world on- 
ward and upward to fuller life. 

As the world stands at present, this philosophy is the bet- 
ter of two commonly proposed as alternatives. Men have 
grown familiar with the spectacle of religion—such as they 
know it—disintegrating into lifeless elements after practically 
confessing failure. Church-going is falling into disfavor. Reli- 
gious teachers grow first wavering, and then thoroughly scep- 
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tical. To manya mind the utter decline of vital religion is so 
imminent a danger that one may easily predict speedy dissolu- 
tion to be the fate of Christianity. Earnest souls, it would 
seem, can find nothing to meet their deepest wants, and not 
unnaturally they are coming to look upon dogmatic religion 
as an old and worn-out sham well nigh deposed in the process 
of advance toward a new era, and destined to be supplanted 
by the more vigorous growth of the present or the future. 
To men thus repelled by the spectacle of decadent religion 
two alternatives lie open. One is to adopt the philosophy of 
sour and dogged pessimism, to contend that the chasm of 
degeneracy is yawning across our path, and to consider reli- 
gion as but the first victim of a ruin soon to engulf the whole 
of our boasted civilization. The other alternative is the 
philosophy of hope, the religion of progress. Its look is up- 
ward, it is trustful in the future, 


“That, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


Its adherents cast about for omens of coming dawn, and find 
them in abundance. Their buoyant faith in the constancy of 
the law of development is as the sweet prelude of approaching 
triumph. They are the Apostles of Culture, and their gospel 
may not ineptly be termed The New Humanism. 

The book we are considering is a characteristic growth of 
the spirit just described. The uninterrupted evolution of lesser 
to greater is the first article of the writer’s creed. It teaches him 
to discern in the history of mankind a progressive development 
toward fuller, higher, nobler existence, and he regards the 
coming age as the time when what was best in the Greek 
civilization will have been united to what is true in Christian- 
ity, and the perfected synthesis, free of the faults and weak- 
nesses of its component parts, will be a religion worthy the 
acceptance of the new humanity. This is the general outline 
of an essay which concerns us doubly, as being at once a sug- 
gestion of the goal to which our age is tending, and a critical 
comment on the rd/e that Catholicity is to play in the coming 
century. 

The book is a pleasant one, with a variety of charms. 
From first to last the writer never loses his note of lofty and 
inspiring sentiment. His teaching is advanced with calm per- 
suasiveness, his criticisms laid down in the spirit of quiet dig- 
nity that befits a just and broad-minded man. Certainly, his 
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words cannot remain quite fruitless, for they appeal to the 
noblest feelings in the human soul, and harmonize well with 
the cherished ambitions of our race’s fairest types. One's 
heart leaps up at the invitation to consecrate self to the bet- 
terment of humanity; all that is best within us pronounces it 
a noble thing that men, unselfishly as coral insects, should devote 
themselves to the building up of the advancing wall, whose 
progress by law divine must never cease, while the race lasts 
on. Above the wonders revealed by physical science, more 
deeply mysterious than the objects of biological research, 
humanity itself is coming to the fore as the proper study of 
mankind; and we instinctively recognize the truth that here lie 
the things concerning us most nearly. The glory and dignity 
of human personality, the use of the vast inheritance of riches 
stored up during the whole history of the race, the outlook to 
new fields of growth and progress—-the call to consider these 
things as subjects of investigation wins from us joyous and 
enthusiastic response. 

Nor do we lack justification of our enthusiasm. They of 
the humanistic school have contributed no small share to the 
advancement of culture and science. Their places have been 
in the forward rank of the march toward better things. Al- 
ready, and to a considerable extent through their efforts, the 
world has learned much, and has received, moreover, the prom- 
ise of eternal inspiration and endless progress, on condition, of 
earnest pursuit of the best revealed to it. It is of no little 
import to have discovered that our earth is but an insignificant 
atom in an obscure corner of the universe, that matter existed 
back in the untold ages before man was created, and that in 
all likelihood the globe will sweep along its destined course - 
millions of years after he shall have ceased to exist in the 
body. Such reflection serves to balance our over-ambitious 
minds, helps to widen and deepen our sense of realities outside 
ourselves and beyond our grasp. So are we taught that there 
is no limit to the onward and upward trend of progress, that 
we stand on the shore of an infinite ocean, and that eye can- 
not measure nor mind conceive our possibilities. Exhaustless 
interest in life comes to us with this simultaneous discovery of 
human greatness that may be. The conscious freedom of will 
and the matchless dignity of individuality buoy us up with new 
sense of the potential glory in every being that comes from 
the hands of the Almighty. A great history lies behind us, 
and a greater—if we will—stretches away into the future. We 
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rise manfully to the work that lies before us, determined to 
quit ourselves as men should do. 

Is it not inspiring to call the broad world our home, and 
every man our brother? May we not even now perceive 
omens of an approaching era when the old poet’s cry of 
Homo sum will provoke the universal echo of xz/ humani ale- 
num? What human heart, with tenderness and hopes and 
fears, is not stirred to its depths at the suggestion, is not 
already throbbing with eager anticipation of a federated world, 
of an epoch when the sun of universal peace having dawned, 
all nations will walk together in the brightness of its rising? 
And why may we not believe that even now race ideals are 
slowly being superseded by human ones, even as in the past 
nations have been substituted for families and tribes? If that 
event should come to pass, what pzan ever sung were worthy 
to greet it? Rather its poem shall be the grand joyous sweep 
of universal music ringing around the globe, as race calls unto 
race, and continent answers back to continent, in the glad 
harmony of humanity’s united song that all men at last have 
been happily born into the kingdom of light and peace after 
many days of travail and storm. 

If any man say these dreams lack beauty and the charm 
that inspires, he must be possessed of a soul strange to sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm. But still the humanistic ideal, despite 
claims to inspiring power, seems in some sense defective even 
as an ideal. It does not stand for the best and highest object 
of man’s aspiration. Its attainment surely would leave a noble 
and generous soul still unsatisfied, still tormented by the un- 
conquerable hope of a perfection surpassing all that human 
nature of itself ever can effect. In other words, it is our faith 
that the divine unrest in man’s soul is caused by instinctive 
yearning for something above the order of merely physical, 
natural, or created excellence—that God has made us for him- 
self and that we must ever be unquiet until we repose in him. 
The humanistic philosophy is a very beautiful one, but from 
our stand-point it is a philosophy essentially defective. It 
ignores certain elements which are indispensable to the per- 
fecting of humanity, and aims at a success that, being won, 
would prove tasteless as the apples of Sodom. An appeal to 
history is not a conclusive argument against it, perhaps; for 
conditions have never yet permitted the experimental testing 
of its principles; but, on the other hand, neither does history 
afford secure ground for the belief that we are progressing 
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toward an ideai in accord with the conceptions of the human- 
istic creed. Individual examples of integrity, nobility, and 
happiness may be displayed by the advocates of Ethical Cul- 
ture, but will these instances prove to be more than the first 
growth of a field rich only in its virgin strength? Let the 
drought come, or let a second crop be attempted, and the 
ground may betray the utter barrenness of land without sub- 
soil. The philosophy of “sweetness and light” may feed some 
souls in peculiar conditions of natural virtue and personal no. 
bility, but these souls are few, and they are not fed for long. 
One of that very type, who like a tired child crept into the 
church’s bosom after years of wandering, declared: “ Had 
faith not come I would have destroyed myself, for all the 
loftiness of naturalism left me in darkness and utter hunger.” 

This is from our point of view, of course. The humanist, 
let us understand, judges very differently. Still it is not to 
be supposed that his verdict on Christian truth is the result 
of careful study of Catholic teaching—Catholic teaching, be it 
noted; for it in nowise concerns us if any other religious 
creed be criticised and rejected. Catholicity, by common 
agreement, is always considered apart, as quite distinct from 
the sects, as a peculiar phenomenon, with its own proper 
claims and credentials, whatever they may be. For this reason 
the humanist, not unreasonably, may be required to give a 
special hearing to the spiritual philosophy of the Catholic 
Church before pronouncing final decision; in other words, 
let him honestly study the Catholic religion. And in so doing 
he must not fail to follow a method in accord with his own phi- 
losophy and the usual rules of scientific investigation. 

First, be it remembered, the student of Catholicity must 
divest himself of all prejudice against the possibility of the 
supernatural as understood in the church—namely, of a divine 
order of being, utterly transcending all finite and created 
natures, and proper to an Infinite, Absolute, Personal God. 
This is not the place for an apologetic treatment of the point 
mentioned; but the humanist, an eclectic par excellence, and 
quickened by sympathy with all sorts and conditions of mind, 
must accept the Catholic ideal at its value as such, uninfluenced 
by narrower principles or personal prejudice. 

The foundation of the Catholic ideal, then, is to be dis- 
covered in the relations existent between the human soul and 
the Divine Person who created it. The God in whom Catho- 
lics believe is one whose love and tender mercy are over all 
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the things that he has made. After having created the world, 
he did not retreat into his own eternal and infinite self- 
sufficing existence, careless of his creatures and their further 
history. Rather, with the tenderness of a parent, his affection 
goes out to every man, his providence cares for each created 
soul, and he draws his little ones to himself with the cords 
of a love infinite and divine. Through the devious wander- 
ings of each human life that divine love haunts the soul, ap- 
pealing to it, swaying it, winning it back at last toa free return 
of love, even as the mother’s heart, never ceasing to pursue 
her son, finally leads him back to light and purity out of the 
dark slough of lust and hate and crime. 

There is a fact not embraced in the philosophy of human- 
ism, and yet attested by the universal consciousness of man 
through all ages and lands. That fact is sin. To the Chris- 
tian, and in its proper sense, sin implies the turning away of 
the soul from God toward things of earth. It is rebellion 
against the Creator, contempt of divine love, a base yielding to 
the spell of glittering enchantments. It is a base alloy, from 
which no metal of earth is pure. It poisons the sweetest joys 
men know. Its serpent trail of slime has soiled and marred 
the beauty of every fairest gift entrusted to human keeping. 
It has a sting bitter enough to call forth deep curses on the 
dangerous prerogatives of intellect and will, and its blasting 
tongue has seared humanity to the very core. Even those gay- 
spirited Greeks that the humanists love to dream about felt its 
sting; and if their system seems all joyous and light-hearted, 
that is only because their hours of pain and bitterness were 
passed behind lowered curtains. Their philosophy attempted no 
ministry of relief it is true, but nevertheless the tooth of the 
serpent was embittering their lives, as surely as they were in- 
telligent men and women, for the sickening consciousness of 
sin, the remorseful horror and despair which pursue the sinner, 
are absent from no human soul honest and unwarped. In the 
dark forest at midnight, or on the shores of a lonely ocean, 
men acknowledge this to themselves, At the moment of death 
the concentrated bitterness of the sentiment binds the heart 
and exhausts the breath of the man who all through life has 
boasted that he knew no law. 

Now, in the Christian system as nowhere else, this sense of 
personal sin agd utter helplessness is balanced by belief in the 
Incarnation, the most stupendous phenomenon creation ever 
did or ever could witness. The Christian’s faith teaches him 
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that God Almighty, the Infinite One, came down from heaven 
to save a sinful race, assumed human nature, and, clothed 
therein, accomplished the redemption of sinful man, winning 
him back to God and showering upon him graces and favors 
of transcendent value; and now the children of men can 
truly be called Sons of the Most High, since in some true way 
they have been raised to a divine order of being, and partici- 
pate in the very nature of God. 

This, the doctrine of the Incarnation of God and the Re- 
demption of man, is worthy of special note as the central 
point of the Christian faith, the foundation and the crowning 
glory of Christian idealism. Its truth is a matter of vital 
moment to every man born of woman, since it is put forward 
as the basic fact in the divine dispensation for human well- 
being. Its consideration must not be waived, as though belief 
in Christ’s human virtue and wisdom could be an adequate 
homage; for if Jesus Christ be God, then he has God's claim 
to the supreme adoration of men, and every true man is will- 
ing and anxious to offer worship and receive love. And if he 
is not God, he is deceiving or deceived, and we may rightly 
expect that some day all men will recognize him to be merely 
a great teacher of the stamp of Moses and Plato and Paul. 
But his own claim is for an eternal and supreme reign, as the 
unique figure of the world’s history, the God-man. “ Jesus 
Christ yesterday and to-day, and the same for ever.” And 
every truth uttered by his lips, every heart conquered by his 
love through these twenty centuries, every deed of mercy or 
kindness, every struggle with temptation, every prayer in his 
name—these are single notes in the great swelling chorus that 
echoes through the ever-living heart of humanity: ‘“ Unto us 
is born a Saviour who is Christ the Lord, and the love of him 
is life eternal.” 

Nor does all this say the last word upon the Christian 
ideal. There is an indwelling presence of God in the just man, 
whereby the latter is drawn to an ever closer and closer union 
with his Maker, and united to him in the bonds of the most 
affectionate and intimate intercourse. The Paraclete, or Com- 
forter, the Divine Spirit, abiding in the sanctified soul, raises it 
beyond the sphere of ordinary mortality, causing it utterly to 
transcend the laws of created nature. This Divine Person, who 
is the Supreme Love, is united with the faithful disciple, as 
the soul of David was knit to the soul of Jonathan; yes, and 
in a far truer sense and a far closer union, not to be described 
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by any word but that of espousals. And the Christian’s aspira- 
tion for this is not a mere fantastic wish, but the rational de- 
sire of a good clearly revealed as obtainable by well-ordered 
conduct. His assurance is based upon the Saviour’s promise, 
the Church’s warrant, and the records of thousands who have 
satisfied yearnings no less powerful than those that stir within 
himself. To a life of union with God the devout soul looks 
forward as a lover to the everlasting embrace of his beloved. 
Therein will be attained the acme of all conceivable joy, the 
perfect fulfilment of all human possibilities, the rounding out, 
expanding, and satisfying of all the noble cravings of which 
humanity is capable. That loving aspiration toward such an 
end may be crowned by its glorious attainment is the destined 
lot of every Christian, and is the purpose of the church’s 
existence. Purely an efficacious means for the accomplishment 
of that aim, she attends man from the cradle to the grave, 
ever instructing, guiding, inspiring him in accord with the 
great end of his being; and in her the individual seeks and finds 
the divinely appointed assistance for forwarding his life-work. 

Thus in definite, precise, and logical order the Christian 
ideal evolves by orderly and harmonious development from 
primary doctrines into the sublime, majestic teaching of Chris- 
tian perfection. That it: towers alone, as a magnificent cathe- 
dral spire above the surrounding roofs, is but the least of its 
glories. Within it is a perfect harmony of wonders. By con- 
trast with this we are presented with other ideals built upon 
airy speculation, developed in theory alone, and crowning 
themselves only with the fanciful splendor of some philoso- 
pher’s dream. No sure foundation, no historical justification, no 
record of results—such is the blank page of their story. What 
numbers of them already have had their day and ceased to be! 

But in such an ideal as we have outlined the Christian 
reasonably believes. For such a destiny does he dare to hope. 
With a heart aspiring toward that mighty love, he daily ex- 
pands his soul in wonderful growth toward higher life. The 
ideal and its influence are facts in the history of humanity. 
It is little to say that by them the world has beeh transformed. 
In truth, the world has failed of perfect transformation just 
when and where and in proportion as that ideal has been lost 
sight of and suffered to fail. This is a historical fact that 
must be recorded in every honest history, and accounted for in 
every honest philosophy of life. The man who is framing the 
ideal of the future must build upon the realities of the past. 
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Facts are his foundation, possibilities his superstructure. Let 
him search the ages, let him scan the achievements and gauge 
the spirit of the great ones gone; let him learn from the race 
that is and was the possibilities of the race to be. He must 
discover that in the history of the world there has been no 
phenomenon to compare with Christianity, there have been no 
deeds like those achieved by typical Christians. Ever onward 
and upward the mighty influence of Christian faith has moved 
us, bringing us to the possession of the best we know; and 
the personalities evolved under its inspiration remain without 
a rival. The martyr-monk Telemachus, after whose bloody 
death the amphitheatres opened no more, is of one faith and 
one spirit with the saint of Molokai. Each gave simple ex- 
pression of the ideal to which new lives have been conse- 
crated every day since the cross rose on Golgotha. Let the 
records of the Christian Church for the past two thousand 
years speak out an answer to the question, What has led the 
race ever upward to higher things? Let the student, honest 
and deep, declare to us the source of the inspiration which has 
given the world all the good it knows. Faith, not reason; 
God, not man; love of that Perfect One whom Christians long 
to imitate; it is in these words we spell out the infallible 
formula of progress. 

Any fair summing up of world-culture, any prospective 
Weltanschauung, must reckon with the Catholic ideal in a way 
that has not yet been attempted. It is easy to dismiss with a 
flourish an argument that has not been considered. One may 
readily wave aside a claimant whose case has been already 
adjudged. But fair trial, and then rejection, this is an un- 
usual experience for the Catholic ideal. Can the humanist 
mock at what to him is a mere shibboleth—the Catholic Creed ? 
Shall he measure and pronounce upon, or seek to adapt, a type 
of spirituality of which, according to its own teaching, he is in 
no position to judge? The matter is one of importance. The 
church can appeal to the humanist standards in evidence of 
its worth and virility. It alone has survived among a thousand 
less fit passed by on the way. It has builded a civilization 
not matched in the history of the race. It has developed per- 
sonalities the fairest and the strongest in human records. It 
points back, as it points forward, to One who, scorned, be- 
littled, passed through the crucible of hostile criticism, yet 
maintains his place unrivalled. It sounds its demand for 
allegiance in the hearing of every intelligent man who pro- 
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fesses himself ready to believe what is truest, love what is 
most beautiful, and embrace what is best. 

It is not critical study of the Divina Commedia, nor a yield- 
ing to the naive charm of the Fiorettz, which will enable the 
philosopher to appreciate Catholic ideals and gauge them objec- 
tively. The faith goes deeper than that. Scientific method de- 
mands of the religious student that he should imitate the 
thoroughgoing devotion of modern archeologist, philologian, or 
artist. These men bury themselves in the environment which 
will permit them perfectly to assimilate the spirit of their 
chosen study. So we suggest that no man should write critically 
and dogmatically on Christian ideals until he has put himself 
under the direction of a spiritual master whose life embodies 
these ideals. The student of composition spends his years in 
the Quartier Latin, perhaps. Let the curious humanist visit La 
Trappe, or some retreat-house of the Jesuit Fathers, and follow 
retreat rules for a week, as an aid to imbibing the real spirit 
of Catholic ascetics and mystics. Or if this be impracticable, 
why he may easily enough consult the nearest priest as to the 
best way of humbly learning all that can be learned by a will- 
ing inquirer concerning the inner realities of the spiritual life. 
One must instantly perceive this to be the course most in 
harmony with modern methods, and admit that most weight 
will attach to the opinions Of such critics as have given this 
proof of honesty and thoroughness. It is utterly foreign to 
the spirit of contemporary criticism to study social phenomena 
trom the outside,and then comment upon and proffer instruction 
to those to whom the environment in question has been from 
childhood as the breath of their nostrils. And it is a curious 
fact, worthy of note in future monographs on the subject, that 
conversion to the Catholic faith is the almost inevitable result 
of loving and sympathetic study of its ideals. They who 
dread this danger may stand aside, but their lips should be 
sealed in respectful silence as to the matters they dare not 
deeply investigate. All other students are welcome. It will be 
but an oft-told tale if for them, as they proceed, the voice of 
the Siren, the Gorgon face, and the dizzy whirl of the maél- 
strom change into the music of heaven, the Divine Presence, 
and the tender, comforting embrace of the Spirit of Love. 
Fair as the moon and bright as the sun, the Church stretches 
forth inviting hands of interest and affection to those who are 
treading the wilderness in search of truth. 

Of this sort, beyond question, are some among the votaries 
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of humanism—Israelites without guile, indeed, to whom Christ 
most willingly would speak. There is an apostolate open 
among such souls, many of them crying for the bread of life 
that Catholic fingers alone can break unto them. The qualifi- 
cations for that apostolate we perceive—broad culture, thorough 
learning, perfect honesty, a sympathy wide as the race of man, 
a love of truth in every shape and guise, and such a personal 
devotion to the progress of religion as no barrier can balk. 
These are the means Divine Providence would use for the 
revolution of the world. Let love of God and the zeal of His 
House be centred in men that are such as we have described, 
and the Kingdom of Christ will overspread the earth in 
mighty leaps. Working hopefully at our own little tasks until 
the shadows flee away and the day-star rise, we should be 
begging God to send these chosen laborers into the harvest 
white for their coming. Awaiting them, in sympathy with the 
spirit which will be theirs, we can beckon meanwhile to each 
honest passer-by with: ‘Friend, come and see: a wonder 
that never shall be duplicated upon earth—the Church of the 
Living God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth. Enter, and 
look about.” 





GHE PASS-WORD. 
BY B. xX, &. 


i! BROKEN-HEARTED Peace! art thou no more? 
Thy foes, alas! bend o’er thee gloatingly, 
And bursting into maddening minstrelsy 
Upraise thee on the gruesome cross of war! 
Ah, why again the self-same scene of yore, 
When thou, the scorn of proud humanity, 

A truce abiding for its infamy 

Didst of thy Father piteously implore? 

O Sweetness Crucified, O Peace Divine! 

Upon the fray one look of mercy deign, 

High o’er the fleets thy radiant flag unfold, 
That e’er the armored hosts of Earth’s domain 
May, thro’ the new-begotten years, behold 

In thee, Fair Love, their sacred countersign! 
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A SON OF ITALY. 
BY ANNIE ELIZABETH O’HARE, 


MEINSLIE’S luck” was a byword in the office of 
wm the World. 

As Jeffries confidentially remarked to Jarvis, 
the ‘new ’un” on the staff: “I have a deuce of a 
time with my big assignments. If it’s an inter- 
view, nine of ‘em positively refuse to see me, and the tenth 
closes his mouth tight when I venture a few leading questions. 
If it’s one of those way-up-country railroad wrecks, the Herala 
man is sure to get at the single wire just a minute before I 
pant up with the force of a steam-engine. But with Ainslie 
things fairly mould themselves to his liking. Never saw such 
confounded luck!” 

Perhaps it was not luck, but it pleased them better to call 
it so. A fellow-journalist’s luck is much easier to- bear than 
his ability. But the strangest part of it all was that no one 
envied him. “ He’s such a good fellow,” they explained. So 
when it was announced that Ainslie was to have the special 
Italian correspondence, every one was as well pleased as it was 
possible for a man to be who wanted it for himself and had 
not got it. Of course, old Jack Bowden swore a little and 
railed against “the young ’uns getting everything.” 

But Jack grumbled at everybody and everything. He had 
been in the office twenty luckless years, and he was the leaven 
of the occasional enthusiasm of the staff. 

Jarvis, who yet was very young and very humble, looked 
over his glasses wistfully as Ainslie locked his desk preparatory 
to his long absence from the office. In truth, it was not a thing 
to be thought lightly of—a year abroad and the increased salary 
and importance of a special correspondent. But the men 
smothered their sighs as they watched him go, and told him 
they would miss him in the office. What matter if the imps 
of the press-room found them a snarly set that night ? 

It was in the late sixties. The columns of the World had 
worn threadbare the tales of the war and its aftermath. The 
chief was a man of enterprise. He knew when the public had 
had a surfeit, so he looked the world over for another sensa- 
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tion and he bethought himself of Italy, just then in the throes 
of a mortal struggle. The Editor's news sense was on the 
alert in an instant. 

“The very thing!” he murmured. “The tales of Papal 
misrule and priestly oppression will be nearly as good as the 
war. Popular sympathy will be at the boiling pitch at the 
pathetic pictures we can draw! Exclusive inside information 
about Italian affairs. . . . By Jove! I'll make it my special 
feature. Young Ainslie will be the best man. He’s a clever 
chap, and he’s ambitious. He’ll do good work on his own 
account.” And the Editor rubbed his hands with satis. 
faction. 

With the Editor of the Wor/d to think was to act, and be- 
fore the end of the week Robert Ainslie set out. 

He had been told that he must find out just how affairs 
stood, that he must not be sparing in his denunciation of the 
present government, that he must give sensational individual 
instances. “In short,” said his chief at parting, “ you must 
excite people, give them something to talk about, keep up 
their interest.” 

When at last the great ship had broken from its moorings 
and Ainslie was alone, his first feeling was one of freedom— 
freedom in the great boundlessness of the stretching sea, freedom 
in the deep draughts of the fresh-blowing air. The conscious- 
ness that there was nothing to confine.all his young energy, 
that the winds and the waves and the sky were breathing- 
places for his healthy vigor, impressed him more than the blue 
beauty at the heart of the -billow, more than the filtering of 
the spring sunshine through the white and azure of the foam- 
crest. For he was just a blithe-hearted American, this Robert 
Ainslie, with all his national pride and all his national pre- 
judices—just a generous, frank young fellow whose life-current 
had flown in smooth channels, without striking against any of 
the stony places that help us while they hinder. And as he 
thought of his errand there on the open sea, it was natural 
that his sympathies should be with the “ Young Italy ” movement 
—the movement that meant for Italy something of the liberty 
that was so dear to his American heart. Not that he felt any 
particular hostility to Catholicism or the Papacy. He believed 
that all men have a right to worship God how and when they 
please. For himself he had no very decided religious views, 
so he could afford to look with something like contemptuous 
patronage on all creeds. 
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Had you asked him his objections to Papal government, he 
would have told you that the Pope and his priests are all very 
well in their place so long as they remain in that place, but 
that they had no right and no mission in affairs of state. He 
would have told you that it is unjust to use religious authority 
over a superstitious people for the enforcement of tyrannical 
civil measures, for he never doubted that Papal rule is tyranny. 
He would have told you, finally, as his unanswerable argu- 
ment, that the Italian people want a new government, and 
that no reasonable man could be in sympathy with the power 
that kept them enslaved. 

It was with such thoughts in his mind, and something of 
the Southern fire in his heart, that he first saw the wooded 
hills of Italy rising out of the blue depths of the sea to the 
bluer vastness of the sky. 

First of all he sought Rome, the centre of the smouldering 
strife. He had determined to make himself one with the 
Italian people, to live among them and to imbue his own mind 
with their spirit. And in those first few days he threw him- 
self with all ardor into the “ Young Italy” movement. He 
made himself perfectly familiar with Garibaldian and Mazzinian 
principles. The face of the eager young American was seen 
at every meeting of the Carbonari; he had long and enthusias- 
tic talks with the leaders of the popular rebellion, and he sent 
to the World accounts so glowing, descriptions so graphic, 
incidents so fraught with interest, that the Editor chuckled 
again at his own good judgment and went so far as to raise 
the young man’s salary. 


But as the weeks passed into months Ainslie’s early enthusi- 
asm cooled. Sometimes he even caught himself wondering if 
there was not something more than he thought in the old govern- 
ment. He began vaguely to realize, in the chaos that came 
from the shattering of his early impressions, that the real 
people—the men that make up the life and sinew of the nation 
—were devoted to the Papacy, the more strongly because their 
devotion combines patriotism and religion. He saw that it was 
only the surface of the stream that was agitated and the deep 
under-currents of the national life flowed on as tranquilly as ever 
though the waters were dark with the shadow of coming ill. 

For himself, he had studied so carefully into the whole 
situation that he saw destruction approaching with swifter 
strides than the old Roman States dreamed. He knew that the 
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danger came not from within but from a mighty power with- 
out, fast sweeping with the force of an avalanche to over- 
whelm all Italy. 

Struggling with many conflicting thoughts, one day he sought 
relief from the portent-laden air of the city and wandered forth 
into the sweet open places of the country, where Nature has 
set her eternal seal of peace. From the near-by hills the 
whole of Rome spreads out before him, with its shadowed 
domes and stately ruins scattered on the Tiber’s banks. How 
full of the old life it is! The purple veil of the sunset steeps 
it in no richer glory than the splendor of its traditions and its 
history had stamped upon it for ever. Even to this sceptical 
man who looks down upon it, the golden light clothes its 
old walls with a shining strength that makes his heart bow 
before the strange majesty within. 

“ Are you wondering, messer, what havoc the coming storm 
will work yonder?”’ said a deep voice at his elbow, and Ainslie 
turns sharply to find the speaker an old padre he had seen 
often in his walks through the hill-country, and whose face 
had interested him in spite of his prejudices against priests 
and priestcraft. It was one of those faces lined by life rather 
than by nature—a face whose eyes had looked into many a 
struggling life and had turned to the world with a fresh 
sympathy. 

“T see the clouds gathering thick beyond the mountains,” 
he went on, “and methinks the tempest will beat wildest on 
the great Dome’; and he pointed to St. Peter’s. “But she 
will stand firm! She cannot fall!” Ainslie wondered what it 
was that made the old face lighten and the pale cheeks flush. 
And often as they talked—always of Italy, her past glory or 
her present danger—the padre’s eyes would glow with a new 
light that puzzled his companion and set him to thinking that 
perhaps, after all, Italy’s priests had her best good at heart. 

“Ah, messer, you do not know,” the padre was saying; 
“you have seen only the surface, but beneath, beneath—Come 
with me! I will take you to one who can tell you these things 
far better than I, one who loves Italy with a love beyond all 
telling and who burns for Italy’s good. Ah, there is the 
Angelus! We must wait for the morrow. Meet me yonder 
at the head of the road, and we will go to San Bernardo. 
It lies thitherward, just beyond the Martian hill, and Fra 
Marco stays within the monastery after the vesper-time. Ad- 
dio, messer, and may God keep us all safe!” 
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As Ainslie made his way back to his lodgings he smiled a 
little to himself. 

“A Papist priest!” he murmured. “And I’m taking pains 
to meet another of them to-morrow. Jove! I rather enjoy the 
situation. That Fra Marco—I know I’ve heard of him before. 
Ah, I have it! He’s the very man the Carbonari have so 
often railed against. They say he does untold harm to their 
cause. This is going to make good copy.” 

On the morrow, as Ainslie and his companion knocked at 
the great portal of San Bernardo, the young American looked 
with a feeling of curious interest at the old monastery, with 
its high gray walls and mountain-shaded sides. Fra Marco 
was in the hospice, the old porter told them. A poor man 
had been injured in the mountains that morning. Would they 
come in and wait for him? 

The padre nodded, and they were led through the cool, dim 
court-yard and into a little stone-walled room beyond. 

“A wall-painting of one of the masters!” cried Ainslie as 
he looked around. 

“Yes, this room was once the cell of Fra Giovanni,” the 
padre answered him. “He was of renowned skill with his 
brush. Only a boy he was, too. He had come hither from 
Florence, where he painted under Fra Angelico, weakened 
with overmuch fasting and study. One morning they found 
him here, this picture fresh upon the wall, and his wet brush 
held between cold fingers—for the soul had fled. The Madonna 
there was his life-work.” 

“The Father gave him not much to do in His vineyard,” 
said a voice, low and clear, behind them. “ Not many of us 
can paint a picture and die in peace.” 

“To few of us is given the power to paint a picture such 
as that, else we might die in peace,” retorted Ainslie, turning 
quickly, for the fresco had stirred all the artist soul within 
him, But as he turned he stopped suddenly, startled by some- 
thing in the eyes that met his. 

Fra Marco always impressed people thus. The flame that 
burned in his deep eyes startled those who looked into them 
for the first time. Men said there was something unearthly in 
the power of those eyes. Under the stress of some great emo- 
tion their brilliancy was almost unbearable. They flashed 
forth strangely from the pallor of his face, as if their depths 
concentrated the fire of the whole man. 

“Ah, but we have something greater to do than the work 
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of Fra Giovanni,” he said, as he motioned them to be seated, 
while he stood, a tall, straight shadow, in the light of the deep 
window. “Italy has need of all her sons for sterner duties— 
though her true sons are few and weak against the hosts with- 
out. For they come ’”—his voice grew lower and clearer— 
“and God’s children are to be tried with a great trial. And 
we—we must bow our necks while the father is fettered before 
us and the city of God is ruled by the hands of her enemies. 
O Italy! Italy! thy slavery they will call freedom—the while 
we are powerless, powerless !”’ 

All were silent as he paused. The old padre’s face was 
buried in his hands. Somehow, all Ainslie’s arguments dropped 
away from him, and he felt himself weak before the strength 
in this stern, brown-clad figure. Afterwards, when they were 
talking more calmly, though he rallied some of his old confi- 
dence, the arguments came more slowly and seemed robbed of 
half their weight under the burning gaze of those piercing 
eyes. He was as a maker of platitudes who finds himself sud- 
denly face to face with the fierce fires of life itself. 

“You think you know the people,” the monk said to him. 
“You cannot know—and you Americans never can _ under- 
stand—the great furnace of passion that burns in this sun- 
scorched soil of Italy. You pride yourself upon your foresight. 
You cannot help seeing yonder the gathered armies that are 
to sweep down upon Rome. Perhaps you think we do not 
care. Ah, messer, the eyes that have been blindfolded do not 
see! But the great passionate life-pulse throbs on, despite the 
blinded eye and the dogged step. You shall see for yourself, 
and I shall take you with me to get at the heart of the real 


Italy.” 


Many days since that first afternoon has Robert Ainslie 
spent with Fra Marco in the old monastery of San Bernardo. 
Many days has he wandered by the monk’s side, up hill and 
down valley, into cottage and village. ‘‘The real Italy” does 
not make such good copy as he thought. The Editor of the 
World no longer chuckles gleefully over the Italian bulletins. 

“What has come over Ainslie?” he mutters to himself; 
“I wonder if he thinks I pay him to go over there and take 
sides with the Papacy. ‘The patriotic efforts of her priests,’ in- 
deed! I’ll have to wire him that if he sends us any more of 
this trash, I’ll send over a sane man in his place. That’ll soon 
settle him.” And he reached for his bell with a jerk that 
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brings the office-boy up three steps at a time. ‘ This cable- 
gram must be sent off at once”; and then he turned again to 
the copy with stern mouth and drawn brows. 


Before the Editor’s message reached Ainslie the great blow 
had fallen upon Italy. The Pope was declared a prisoner in 
his palace. The Carbonari and the friends of “Young Italy” 
carried lighted torches through the streets and floated their 
victorious banners from the house-tops. ‘‘Long live United 
Italy!’ they cried. “ Long live Victor Emmanuel!” The air 
of Rome seemed gay as for a festival. 

But as Ainslie walked along the crowded streets he noticed 
many a drawn blind and closed shutter, and he knew that they 
hid faithful and devoted hearts. Meanwhile, his own heart 
was with Fra Marco at San Bernardo. For the first few days 
he left him alone with his grief. He felt that it was too deep 
for even friendly eyes to look upon. When at last he made 
his way over the quiet hills, it was to say good-by. 

“T wonder if the Editor wishes to dispense with my services 
at home as well,” he mused, as he came in sight of the gray 
towers of the monastery. In the exhaustion of his new emo- 
tions he hardly cared. 

“ Ah, is it you, Fra Marco?” as a figure emerges from the 
great portal. 

“Yes, friend, it is I,” said the monk, turning. towards him. 
“T expected you. It has come at last. Italy’s doom is spoken 
and her sons are indeed slaves.” It was a new light that burned 
in the eyes that met the American’s. Surely, there was some- 
thing sacred in the burning, as if it were a flame of sacrifice. 

“ To-day,” he went on, after they had stood long in silence, 
“the word has come that bids us leave San Bernardo. The 
king wishes to make a castle of it for one of his barons, and 
he thinks that already there are too many of us in Italy. So 
he bids us take off this’; and he touched the habit that he 
wore. ‘‘ My brothers have just departed; sorrowing they have 
gone forth to do what is left for them in Italy, and I alone 
am left. But I too must depart—I too—” 

“But where, frate—where?” interrupted Ainslie sharply. 
“What will you do?” 

“T know not yet,” answered the monk slowly; ‘“ but God 
will help me. Somewhere, even in Italy, there must be a 
place where I can still labor for Him and for the weal of 
souls,” 
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There was no bitterness in his tone. The patient calmness 
of it irritated Ainslie. 

“But you are not safe here!” he exclaimed. “ Why don’t 
you come to America with me? I’m going at once—to-morrow. 
There you can remain a monk, at least, and there you will 
find rich fields for your labor. Why, in New York alone, 
frate, there are thousands of your own countrymen—the poor- 
est and the meanest of them. These people need you and 
many like you. Come with me; there is nothing here. Come 
where the work lies ready for your hands!” 

“ And leave Italy?’”’ Fra Marco’s question was like the cry 
the wounded utter when the wound is mortal. “And leave 
Italy?”” Up and down he paced the silent cloister, up and 
down. The fierce light in his eyes died out, leaving them like 
spent fires. Ainslie leaned against the wall and waited silent- 
ly. It was no time for further words, and in his own heart 
there were strange forces working. 

“You say they have need of me there; that I can do 
God’s work?” said the low voice at last. Another pause, and 
then—‘ Son, I will go with you!” 


II. 


That Italian correspondence of Ainslie’s is almost forgotten 
in the office of the World. 

“It wasn’t such a great piece of luck for Ainslie, after all,” 
said old Jack Bowden. “ He came pretty near getting the 
worst of it altogether. If he hadn’t been such a clever chap, 
we'd have another ‘sub’ to-day. The Editor knew his busi- 
ness, and if he has one or two more strokes like the one he 
had the other night, it isn’t hard to tell who’ll be editor-in- 
chief. Then won’t things spin around here!” And Jack 
rubbed his head in gleeful anticipation till he came to the 
spot that was getting bald, when he _ stopped _ suddenly. 
“ Always these young fellows!”” he added, not quite so 
amiably. 

Ainslie’s return had created no little excitement on the 
staff, for he had brought with him, of all things on earth, an 
Italian monk! A tall, grave man, with wonderful eyes, who 
had stepped quietly aside when they were shaking hands with 
Ainslie. They had not seen him again until Ainslie said: 
““Excuse me, boys, I’ll see you later and answer all your 
questions. But my friend here is a stranger and I must 
attend to him first. Yes, of course, I'll be around to-night.” 
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Then they had driven off, and from that day to this—and 
that had been three years ago—the staff had never seen the 
strange, brown-robed figure. Though Ainslie was the same 
good fellow as of old, he was with them less as the days went 
on, and it was vaguely whispered that Ainslie was a Catholic. 
But the staff shook their heads at this and smiled incredu- 
lously. Meantime, they watched him a little more closely as 
he went in and out amongst them. 

Although Fra Marco was not known in the offices of the 
World, there was a place in New York where he was so well 
known that crowds of dirty children followed him in the 
street; so well known that rough men and women smiled 
gently as he passed them, and burly policemen looked after 
the straight, stern figure with something like amazement in 
their stolid faces. He had taken up his abode at the poor lit- 
tle church in the Italian quarter, and during three years he 
had labored there. Often his great, Italy-loving heart was 
very sore. The people among whom he worked were the 
lowest and the vilest of Italy’s children, and he must claim 
kindred with them! He must remember that these, too, were 
sons of Italy, born on the soil that was dearer to him than 
life. But none of this inward shrinking showed itself in his 
intercourse with them. Day by day he did his work with in- 
finite patience, striving to lift them higher, and thinking, when 
his thoughts were not with God, of Italy’s blue sky and Italy’s 
dear hills; the gray walls of San Bernardo, and the rolling of 
the Tiber past St. Peter’s. Whenever Ainslie spoke to him of 
Italy a depth of wistful tenderness shone in the pale face, 
though the lips said no word of longing or complaint. 

These two—the monk and the man of the world—had 
grown very near to each other in three years. Just two years 
ago, in the little, dark Italian church, Ainslie had been baptized. 
Since then he had thought of Italy with a changed heart, and 
he had dreamed that some day he and Fra Marco should go 
back together. They would tread the streets of Rome with 
reverent feet, and kneel together in the great nave of St. 
Peter’s. He had heard that San Bernardo was once more a 
monastery; the king had been obliged to concede it to his 
indignant people. Together they would enter the familiar 
portal and Fra Marco should remain where his heart had al- 
ways been. 

He had planned it all out, and the time for it came at last. 
One day Ainslie set out for the Italian quarter with light step 
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and blithe heart. The end of the frate’s exile was at hand. 
How his great eyes would shine with gladness! 

Joyously he knocked at the door of the little room where 
Fra Marco was wont to sit in prayer and meditation when the 
long day’s work was done. 

“Enter, son,” he heard the clear voice say, and he rushed 
in with all the ardor of a school-boy with his first prize. 

“T have such good news for you, frate,” he cried, “such 
good news! I must out with it at once. I came near shout- 
ing it along the streets on my way here. What would you 
say if we could go back to Italy—in a week! Think of it—in 
a week!” 

The light of a great joy brightened the pale features and 
a glad brilliancy shone out of the deep-set eyes. But just for 
a moment. Then he looked out of the window, over the high, 
dark buildings, down into the street with its swarthy, jostling 
crowds, at last at his crucifix on the wall before him. 

“Son,” he said after many silent minutes, and the low 
voice was very clear—‘‘son, the work of God still waits me 
here, and I must stay.” 

“ But, frate, your place is with your brothers at San Ber- 
nardo. This was all very well so long as they were scattered 
and the monastery dismantled; and you have done brave 
work. Now Italy calls her son again—your place is there.” 

“Fra Marco!” wails a childish voice up the narrow stair— 
“OQ Fra Marco! the madre is dying and she calls for you, 
always for you! And Giuseppe is getting bad again, Fra 
Marco. Come to us! What ever shall we dor” 

Fra Marco shook his head smiling. ‘‘ My work is here,” 
he said. “I am coming, cara mia; wait till I get the medi- 
cine for the madre. God wills it, and he has shown me his 
will. You must go to bear my messages to the padre and the 
frati, and to look for me on San Bernardo. But I—I must 
stay. Addio, addio, my son! God bless thee on thy way!” 

The eyes blaze with something not of earth as he gathers 
his brown cloak about him and leads the child out into the 
darkening street. It is Saturday night and muttered curses 
fall upon his ear from the open doors of the grog-shops. 
Coarse voices swear by Italy’s loved shores and Italy’s far 
hills. But he does not turn. And Robert Ainslie utters no 
word to stay him. 

















‘ROME INVITES YOU LOVINGLY TO HER Bosom.” 


“THE WORLD'S MODERN PILGRIMAGE.” 
(The Holy Year in Rome.) 
BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SLHE attention of the whole Catholic world is 
turned lovingly in these early days of the Jubi- 
lee Year to the City of Peter, to Eternal Rome, 
where the Keeper of the Keys unlocks the 
Church’s treasures to the faithful, to mark the 





close of a dying century and the dawning vigil of a new. 
Many are the pilgrims from every land who will swell the ranks 
of the world’s modern pilgrimage to the Apostle’s Tomb. 

It was with doubt and apprehension of the Holy Father’s 
living to proclaim it that the Universal Jubilee of 1900 was 
first spoken of in the spring of 1899, when Leo XIII., to all 
human seeming, appeared to lie at the point of death. But 
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the venerable Pontiff weathered the storm, and made, in spite 
of the weight of years, an almost miraculous recovery. Accord- 
ing to his own words, the Pope, “through the prayers of his 
children, fervently hopes to be spared to open and to shut the 
Holy Door of Jubilee,” thereby ushering in a new era of peace 
and pardon to the latter-day world, by this act of homage to 
the Redeemer, who has redeemed us through twenty centuries 
of mercy. 

The Universal Jubilee was instituted in the ages of faith, 
when all that was Christian in the world owned the dominion 
of the See of Peter, and sovereign and subject alike knelt 
side by side, in humility, at the feet of the successor of the 
Apostles. It is a long retrospect of history from 1300 to 1900, 
from Boniface VIII., in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
to Leo XIII., in the end of the nineteenth; but the aim and 
end, the form and ceremonies, of the Jubilee which was in- 
augurated this Christmas Eve of 1899 are the same as that of 
the first jubilees. 

The idea of a jubilee, like almost all the celebrations of the 
church, derived not only its origin but its name from Biblical 
institution, when, according to the law of Moses, a “ jubilee,” 
or festival of sacrifice, expiation, and penance, was celebrated 
by the people every fifty years, called in Hebrew “ Jébel.” So 
in the church of the new law the Sovereign Pontiffs followed 
out the ancient custom, modifying and rendering it suitable to 
the times, deeming it advisable and timely thus to renew in 
the hearts of the faithful the contrition, love, and homage to 
God, and devotion to the Tomb of the Apostles, which from 
the earliest ages of Christianity had been the purpose of the 
favorite pilgrimage of the faithful. 

The frst Jubilee was proclaimed by a medizval pontiff, 
who was one of the most remarkable figures of his age, Boni- 
face VIII.; and the twenty-second Jubilee can claim the same 
distinction in the person of Leo XIII. The grand old mediz- 
val Lateran palace, then the residence of the popes, was the 
scene of its publication, and the “ Mother and Head of all the 
churches in the world” first re-echoed the stirring sentences of 
the jubilee bull of promulgation on a day in February, 1300, a 
bull which was to be repeated, in subsequent centuries, by 
various pontiffs of the long line of St. Peter’s successors, in 
vastly differing circumstances and in widely differing times. A 
fresco of the jubilee proclamation of Pope Boniface VIII., exe- 
cuted by the great medieval painter Giotto (who was present 
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in Rome for the jubilee), is still extant in the basilica of St. 
John Lateran. It was painted originally on the walls of an 
open loggia of the Lateran palace, from whence the first jubi- 
lee was proclaimed, and now is carefully preserved in a frame 
covered with glass, on the wall of the basilica, still glowing 
and fresh in its 
delicate coloring. 
The first of Italian 
artists has handed 
the portrait of a 
medieval Pontiff 
faithfully down to 
us for all time, as 
Dante, the first of 
Italian poets, has 
framed for us a 
pen picture of the 
Eternal City in 
those far-off days. 
Dante’s lines de- 
scribe the crowds 
of pilgrims going 
and coming over 
the Bridge of St. 
Angelo—a picture 
which, in many of 
its details (if we 
except a consider- 
ably less amount 
of law and order), 
might almost 
serve for the 
scene of the pre- 
sent day ; for in GIOTTO’s POPE BONIFACE VIII. OPENING THE FIRST JUBILEE, 
1900 as in 1300 

the crowds throng yet ceaselessly over the bridge, spanning the 
brown, sullen river, and pass beneath the shadow of the trium- 
phant angel who guards now, as then, the citadel of the Tomb 
of the Apostles. For gladly and willingly had Christendom re- 
sponded to the appeal of Pope Boniface VIII., and it is said 
that no fewer than two millions of strangers visited Rome dur- 
ing the course of the year; among the illustrious visitors being 
Charles Martel and Charles of Valois, brother of Philip 1V. of 
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France, who came, together with his wife and child, to lay his 
homage at St. Peter’s feet. 

The jubilee was then intended to take place only once in 
a century, but in the pontificate of Clement VI., who pro. 
claimed the next jubilee, the period was changed to fifty 
years, and successive pontiffs reduced it to thirty-three years, 
until the pontificate..of Pope Paul II. In 1470 the recurrence 
of the jubilée “became finally reduced to a period of every 
twenty-five years, a custom which has been followed down to 
the present day, except in times of trouble and disturbance for 
the church, as was the case during the pontificate of Pope 
Pius IX. The second Universal Jubflee took place in 1350, at 
that saddest of periods when the head of the church was ab- 
sent from the City of the Apostles, in exile at fair Avignon, 
and Petrarch and Rienzi were the ambassadors chosen to 
beg the pope to proclaim a jubilee. This jubilee, despite 
the absence of the Sovereign Pontiff, was attended by vast 
multitudes of people, who thronged the narrow byways of the 
medieval city almost to overflowing on their way to the 
basilicas. 

“<But for magnificence and splendor of pomp and ritual the 
jubilee under Pope Alexander VI. stands out pre-eminent. In 
this jubilee, for the first time, the proclamation was made from 
the Vatican, and the solemn ritual of reserving a special Holy 
Door at the basilicas, walled up and only publicly opened on 
the occasion of a jubilee, was instituted; for though a holy 
door had been used in one of the previous jubilees, it had 
been lost sight of in the lapse of time. As one reads the ac- 
counts of the solemn opening ritual of those early jubilees, 
they are found almost identical with that which we witnessed 
in the St. Peter’s of to-day—solemn, impressive, scriptural, in 
their deep symbolic meaning, from the very ceremony of open- 
ing to the beautiful Mosaic prayer (written by Alexander VI.) 
and uttered by the Sovereign Pontiff before entering the holy 
threshold. The tenth “Holy Year,’ under the pontificate of 
Pope Julius III., was splendid also in its solemnities, when 
many a saintly and noble personality, afterwards to be raised 
to the highest honors of the altar, came as humble suppliants 
to St. Peter’s feet. 

There were St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Francis Borgia (then 
a courtly Spanish knight), St. Philip Neri, who, true to his in- 
stincts of philanthropy, noticing with the keen-eyed vision of 
the “saint of human nature” the crying need of “ hospices” 
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for the weary, travel-worn pilgrims, established therewith these 
pious institutions in the Eternal City, which have endured 
even to the present day. For though St. Philip’s ‘ Trinita dei 
Pellegrini,” which has sheltered pious wayfarers from many 
lands, throughout long centuries of jubilees, no longer opens 
its hospitable doors, Leo XIII. receives his poor pilgrim 
guests in the Hospice of Santa Marta, at the Vatican, close 
under the protecting shadow of St. Peter’s, where they are 
waited upon and cared for by the young men of the ‘Circolo 
di San Pietro,” descendants of the young Romans St. Philip 
gathered around him to help in his good work. 

After this jubilee succeeded jubilee, at regular intervals of 
fifty years, till it came down to 1775; after which stormy days 
succeeded the times of peace, and not until 1825, under the 
pontificate of Pope Leo XII., was the universal jubilee cele- 
brated again with solemn pomp and ceremony. Pope Pius IX., 
it is true, proclaimed a jubilee in 1875, but it was bereft by 
the condition of the times of all the gorgeous solemnity of 
ritual; so it was left to Leo XIII., the Pontiff grown old with 
the century, and bearing the burden of ninety years on his 
venerable shoulders, to open the Holy Portals closed by his 
namesake in the Papacy on the Christmas Eve of 1826. It is 
useless here to revert to the memories of the jubilee of Pope 
Leo XII., when, in his papal bull of proclamation, our present 
Pontiff has drawn with a masterly hand the striking picture of 
the Jubilee Rome he knew as a boy. In the audience given 
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to cardinals and prelates on the feast of his patron, St. 
Joachim, the Holy Father lovingly recalled the early memories 
of his first jubilee, the preaching in the open squares, the 
crowds of faithful, and the great Pontiff who called the little 
scholars of the Roman College around him in the Vatican to 
give them a special blessing, especially praising the young 
Joachim Pecci, who, as the head of his class, was called 
upon to thank the Pope for the honor bestowed on his school. 
It must seem truly marvellous to the aged Pontiff to look 
back upon it all now; and one wonders if there could have 
come to the clever boy with the sensitive face, as he watched 
the closing ceremony of the jubilee in St. Peter’s, even a slight 
premonition of how ke himself, seventy-five years afterwards, ox 
that very spot, would reopen the Holy Door as Sovereign Pon- 
tiff of the Universal Church. 

The jubilee bull of 1900 was looked forward to with inter- 
est, not only on account of the solemnity it proclaimed, but 
doubly solemn coming so recently after the severe illness of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Nor were the faithful disappointed; for in scholarly majes- 
ty, beauty of language and sentiment, and above all in the deep, 
heartfelt devotion which breathes through every line, the jubilee 
bull of Leo XIII. will go down to posterity as a record of one of 
the greatest pontiffs ever given to the church. Well may the in- 
spired utterances, expressing the deep pathos of the sentiments 
of the aged heart, so near eternity, with its apostolic yearning 
for the return of the wanderers to the fold of Peter, be graven 
on the gold hammer with which Leo XIII.’s Jubilee will live 
in the archives of future history. Few modern speeches or 
letters contain a more memorable address than that of Leo 
XIII. (even to those who miss the spiritual meaning) to the 
faithful, “Rome, then, invites you lovingly to her bosom, O 
beloved children, wherever you may be, who are able to visit 
her”’; or the concluding sentences on the effect and grandeur 
of Eternal Rome on the Christian soul, in which the graceful 
fancy of the pontifical poet reveals itself in flowing, eloquent 
language. 

According to ancient usage, the papal bull was publicly 
proclaimed for the first time on Ascension day, May 12, 1899, 
by the Papal Abreviator di Curia, in the portico of St. Peter, 
after having been received direct from the hands of the Holy 
Father in the Vatican. Monsignor Dell’ Aquila Visconti, the 
Papal Abreviator di Curia, made the publication from a pulpit 
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erected in the centre of the portico, in the presence of the 
Prefect of Pontifical Ceremonies, the Pontifical Precursors, and 
the Chapter of St. Peter’s, to the sound of the joy-bells of 
every church in the Eternal City, which rang out their welcome 
to the approach of the Jubilee Year. The Pontifical Precursor 
then carried the bull to the other major basilicas, where it 
was solemnly read in the same manner and affixed to the 
portals; the next proclamation not being made till the fourth 
Sunday of Advent, a week before the opening of the Holy 
Door. Despite the long interval between the first and last 
proclamation of the jubilee, minds were by no means idle in 
the preparations for the Jubilee Year. The work of the ‘“ Commit- 
tees for the Homage to our Saviour,” by means of religious acts, 
practical charities, erection of memorials, and arrangements for 
the reception of pilgrims of every kind and of every class, pro- 
ceeded apace. Retreats for the clergy began with the spiritual 
exercises at the Vatican, in which the aged Pontiff himself 
took part. It was a worthy preparation, and when the long- 
expected Christmas Eve came at last, it found Rome ready 
and waiting for the Papal summons to usher in the new year 
and century with praise and prayer. The last public procla- 
mation of the bull took place on the fourth Sunday of Advent, 
in the portico of St. Peter’s, where it was read aloud,.in both 
Latin and Italian, by the Prelates Auditors of the Rote. 
Already, in the consistory of December 14, the Sovereign 
Pontiff had appointed the Cardinal Legates “ad latere” who 
have the privilege of opening the “ Holy Doors” at the three 
other patriarchal basilicas of Rome, and it was arranged that 
at each basilica the doors should be opened simultaneously 
with that of St. Peter’s on Christmas Eve; three well-known 
cardinals, the archpriests of the basilicas, performing the cere- 
mony. The splendid presentation hammers with which the 
ceremony of opening was to be performed by the Pope and 
the Cardinal Legates were all in readiness for the ceremony, 
and a few days before Christmas the hammer for the Papal 
ceremony was presented to His Holiness by the Committee of 
Homage to the Saviour, under the presidency of his Eminence 
Cardinal Jacobini, the new Cardinal Vicar of Rome. It was a 
touching sight, say all those present, to watch the venerable 
Pontiff as he took the symbolic implement in his hand and 
pressed it to his heart. It is a gift in its richness and beauty 
worthy of the episcopate of the Shepherd of Souls, and sym- 
bolic of the occasion it represents with its rich gold hammer 
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inlaid with gems, and bearing the words “ Aperite mihi portas 
justitiz,” while the ivory handle is embossed with gold orna- 
mentation. The dedication by the episcopate is engraved upon 
a medal attached by gold chains to the handle, which also 
bears the memorable words already quoted from the bull: 
“Rome, then, invites you lovingly to her bosom,” etc. As he 
handled it for the first time Leo XIII. repeated the words 
aloud to the bystanders; expressing his satisfaction at the gift 
of those “who deigned to call themselves his brethren in the 
apostolic charge,” and his hope that this opening of the 
church’s treasures would bring profit to many souls. Three 
nations were represented in the three hammers with which the 
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Cardinal Legates “ad latere’’ opened the doors of the major 
basilicas to the faithful. Catholic France had the honor of 
presenting the offering of the costly hammer, with its rich 
traceries, to his Eminence Cardinal Satolli, Archpriest of St. 
John Lateran, who threw open the doors of pardon of Mother 
and Head of the Churches in the world. Catholic Italy gave 
the hammer to Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli for the opening 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, and Cardinal Oreglia di San Stefano, 
Dean of the Sacred College, opened the holy gates of 
St. Paul’s-outside-the-walls with the jubilee gift of Catholic 
Germany. 

Only one more interesting ceremony remained to be ac- 
complished before the inauguration of the Jubilee; that of ex- 
amining and verifying the contents of the holy doors of the 
four basilicas. For weeks the “ Sanpietrini,” or workmen of 
Saint Peter's, had been preparing the portico of Charlemagne, 
enclosing it in wood and glass, to minimize the risk incurred 
by the venerable Pontiff in exposing himself to the chill of a 
draughty portico. At last, however, the arrangements were 
complete, and the workmen turned their attention to the work 
of knocking in the “ Porta Santa” and putting it lightly to- 
gether again, so that on the light touch of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff with the hammer it would fall inward, and be carried away 
from inside. Seen from the portico outside, the walled-up 
Porta Santa, with its severe metal cross in the centre, and its 
inscriptions of Popes Pius VI., Gregory XIII., and Leo XIL., 
is simplicity itself; simpler even than the other great portals 
of bronze which give access to the basilica of the Apostles, 
but it recalls a world of pontifical memories, of jubilees pro- 
claimed on this holy spot. The work of demolition began 
from the inside on Tuesday, December 14, in the presence of 
Monsignor Della Volpe, major-domo of His Holiness, attended 
by the secretary of the Prefect of the Apostolic Palace, the 
“Economo” of the fabric of St. Peter, Monsignor De Neckar, 
and the architects of the basilica, as witnesses. The Papal 
major-domo began the ceremony by kissing the cross in the 
centre of the door, then gave the sign to the Sanpietrini to 
level the wall. The inside bricks revealed various initials, the 
papal arms, the arms of the Vatican basilica, and the initials 
of a tileemaker whose descendants still ply their trade near 
St. Peter’s. Under the central stone, as the picks and ham- 
mers do their work, the hidden memorials of the jubilee o 
1825 come to light, after seventy-five years: A marble casket 
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with the inscription: “Leo XII. P.M. Anno 1825, in the 
IIIrd year of his pontificate”; a receptacle for coins of the 
period; a leaden box, and three blocks of marble, bearing the 
names of the economo of St. Peter’s and the superintendent 
of the Sanpietrini in 1825. In the presence of Monsignor 
Della Volpe the caskets were opened and examined in the 
sacristy of St. Peter’s. They contained respectively a copper 
casket inside the marble, sealed with the seals of the major- 
domo of Leo XII., “ Francesco Marazini, prefect of the pontifi- 
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cal household,” and containing about one hundred and fourteen 
medals of the epoch of Leo XII. in bronze, silver, and gold, 
with a parchment describing them. The leaden casket con- 
tained a curious souvenir—two rosaries in gold and white 
enamel, bearing a medal coined in Paris on the birth of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, and a cross presented by the Duke of 
Rochefoucauld to his godson, M. Millet, who deposited these 
things in the holy door. The coins, medals, and other records 
found in the holy door were conveyed to the Holy Father for 
his immediate inspection, and the Sovereign Pontiff found 
much to interest him in these souvenirs of the jubilee he wit- 
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nessed in his youth. The same examination of the interior of 
the holy doors took place in the three other basilicas, coins 
and memorials of a like nature being found walled up in each. 

The Porta Santa in St. Peter's, by an ingenious engineer- 
ing arrangement on the part of the superintendent of the San- 
pietrini, was put lightly together with a thin coating of lath 
and plaster, so that from outside it presented its ordinary ap- 
pearance; while inside the door was attached to cranes and 
pulleys which, on a signal given by an electric bell, would fall 
inwards without the slightest hitch. 

All was ready in St. Peter’s on December 23. From every 
nook and cranny of the portico the keen winter air was rigidly 
excluded, and braziers in all available places regulated the at- 
mosphere throughout the night. As the joy-bells of every 
church in Rome rang out their summons to the morrow’s 
ceremony, pilgrims and Romans knew that the long-expected 
Jubilee was on the eve of fulfilment. Early on the morning 
of Christmas Eve, though the air was chill and rain had fallen 
on the glistening streets, all Rome turned its face to the 
Vatican, and St. Peter’s was the magnet and loadstar for all. 
As it was considered the most suitable hour for the venerable 
Pontiff, the opening ceremony was fixed for mid-day, though 
by ancient usage it should take place just before Vespers. 
But time was as nothing to the patient pilgrims who had 
come from far and near to hear the Vicar of Christ proclaim 
the Jubilee, and eight o'clock found them waiting at the 
bronze door which gave entrance to the portico. By special 
privilege (the space within the portico being limited) tickets 
were also distributed to receive the Apostolic benediction from 
Leo XIII. in St. Peter’s, after he entered the Holy Door. In 
the ritual for the opening of a jubilee the basilica should re- 
remain closed and empty until the Sovereign Pontiff passes 
through, all the public following him, but on this occasion, as 
admittance was by ticket and thousands, unable to be present 
at the opening ceremony, would thereby have missed all 
chance of seeing His Holiness, the rubric was relaxed; and 
while the Papal ceremony proceeded in the portico, St. Peter’s 
was slowly filling by the sacristy entrances with great crowds 
of people. Troops were drawn up in cordon across the square 
of St. Peter's, only allowing those with tickets of admission to 
pass; but law and order were perfect, and to the credit of 
Romans and foreigners be it said, that in all the cosmopolitan 
crowds which crushed through the Holy Doors of Rome’s 
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Basilica on Christmas Eve ot a single accident occurred to mar 
the religious solemnity of the Jubilee of Peace—a modern con- 
trast this of our less excitable age to the jubilees of medieval 
times, and even those of later date, when people were crushed 
to death in numbers in the confusion. Even on the last jubi- 
lee, in 1825, it is said that as many as eight persons were 
killed, as the result of accidents in the crush of the holy 
doors. So, if we have lost much of the picturesqueness of 
olden times, we have gained in prudence and common sense. 
But as for picturesqueness, it still survives and crops out in 
Rome unexpectedly. Few contrasts could have been more 
startling, and yet more Roman, than the bright decorations— 
many-colored cloths and brocades hanging from the windows 
of the tall old houses in the Borgo and Piazza of St. Peter’s, 
and the close stream of electric tramcars, jostling each other 
in close file as they deposited the modern Jubilee pilgrim at 
St. Peter’s gate. 

Once inside the bronze door of the Vatican, however, where 
the Papal flag floats over the entrance, and, pike in hand, 
stand the sturdy Swiss, drawn up across the barrier, Rome 
changes with one of her lightning transformations from modern 
utilitarianism to medizval picturesqueness. The portico of 
Charlemagne is the throne-room of the Papal sovereignty, in 
surroundings beautiful and picturesque as the ancient ritual to 
which they form the background. We entered the portico 
from the side door of the Scala Regia; its vast expanse was 
carpeted, the walls hung with crimson and gold draperies, and 
raised galleries or tribunes ran half way around it, and across 
the further end. No trace of its colonnades remained, for they 
were completely boarded up and covered with brocade, and 
lighted in the upper portion by glass—a colossal work of 
preparation, for which the Sanpietrini deserve much credit. 
Close by the Porta Santa was erected the Papal throne—a 
symphony in white and gold, of cloth of silver with raised gold 
fleur-de-lis, and a crimson canopy bearing the papal arms, 
while great tapestry paintings flanked the holy door, on a back- 
ground of rich velvet. All the five entrances were closed, and 
festooned with graceful drapery of silk and velvet. 

The space around the throne in the centre was reserved for 
the cardinals, bishops, and the Papal court, the rest of the 
portico being occupied by the public with special tickets of 
admission ; while the ambassadors accredited to the Holy See, 
the Roman patriciate, and the Knights of Malta took their 
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places in raised galleries facing the throne. The royal tribune 
(destined for members of royal reigning houses) had for occu- 
pants the Duchess of Trani (the widowed Duchess Matilda of 
Bavaria) and the Duke d’Alencon, who was the object of so 
much sympathy in 1897 on the terrible death of his wife in 
the ill-fated Charity Bazaar in Paris. 

During the time of waiting the scene was one of ever-chang- 
ing motion, every figure in the portico appearing suitable to 
its surroundings. The first arrivals were the general public of 
distinguished strangers and Romans, the men in evening dress 
and the ladies in black, with lace veils on their heads, who 
poured ceaselessly in till after 11 o’clock, when one began to 
doubt if the portico really only held one thousand, as had been 
just stated, or three thousand or four thousand, at least. 

Almost as if by magic, the crimson-covered galleries of the 
ambassadors were brilliant with color in the uniforms of the 
diplomats of various courts, glittering with stars and official 
decorations, while the ladies of the Roman patriciate glided by 
to their places with a rustle of silken trains, the soft folds of 
their Spanish lace veils forming a pleasing contrast to the 
sombre black of the court dress, relieved by flashing family 
jewels. The Papal chamberlains of the Cape and Sword in 
their Van Dyke costume did the honors of the tribunes, while 
the Swiss and Pontifical gendarmes formed the picket of the 
guard. The cynosure of all eyes was the “ Porta Santa,” 
which presented to the observer, not near enough to perceive 
its covering of paper and plaster, its ordinary appearance, save 
that on the sides there hung long gold cords with tassels, in 
connection with the electric bell inside St. Peter’s, which was 
to give the signal for the withdrawal of the doors. A huge 
silver basin containing the holy water for the washing of the 
threshold stood near the throne, and all was in readiness for 
the Papal ceremony as the clock struck 11:30. 

Simultaneously the peal of joy-bells clanged sonorously over 
Rome, to call on all the churches to re-echo the note of re- 
joicing, bidding every heart in the Eternal City turn, at least 
in spirit, to the Papal ceremonial under St. Peter’s dome; for 
at the moment the bells began to ring the Pope, having 
assumed the Papal vestments, was kneeling at the foot of the 
altar in the Sistine Chapel, intoning the “ Veni Creator,” the 
signal for the formation of the procession. They were moments 
of keenest anticipation, as we waited for the great doors to be 
opened; but the storm of the joy-bells continued in every 
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note, in every key, as if Rome had gone wild in the riot of 
rejoicing. At last, high above it all, arose clear and sweet the 
distant chant of the choir in the strophes of the “ Veni Crea- 
tor’; coming nearer and nearer, note by note, as the procession 
slowly descended the stairs from the Sistine. As it swelled 
louder the bells ceased, and silence reigned over the vast 
assembly, broken only by the chanting, plainly audible through 
the now open doorway. Finally the gold cross marking the 
beginning of the procession headed the defile of the religious 
orders of the church, walking two by two, giving place in their 
turn to the College of Parish Priests, the prelates, the ponti- 
fical chaplains, the consistorial advocates, the chapter of the 
Vatican Basilica—a conglomeration of vivid color, white, scarlet, 
violet, purple. Then came the long line of bishops, arch- 
bishops, patriarchs, and cardinals, in white vestments glittering 
with gold embroidery, white mitres on their heads and lighted 
candles in their hands—a moving vista of radiant splendor, as 
they slowly, almost interminably, filed into the portico, and 
took their places around the throne. It seemed as though no 
sight could have been more impressive than this march of the 
hierarchy of the church, but a picture still more striking was 
in store as, from the shadows of the archway, a crimson chair 
with its white-clad occupant appeared high in sight under a 
golden canopy, the feather screens waving behind it in billows 
of undulating whiteness. Simultaneously the silver trumpets 
pealed out the triumphal march, and Leo XIII., in vestments 
of cloth of silver, with a white mitre on his head, arose in the 
“sedia gestatoria”’ and blessed the crowds, as he was slowly 
borne along—the white radiance around him reflected on the 
brilliant uniforms of the princes, prelates, soldiers of his noble 
court. Almost before we had time to realize the exquisite 
picture it had passed and the Pope had ascended the throne, 
and, surrounded by cardinals and bishops, read the opening 
collect of the ceremony. Another moment, and with the rapid 
movements so characteristic of him, His Holiness had left the 
throne and stood before the Porta Santa, when the Cardinal 
Penitentiary (Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli) proffered the 
symbolic hammer. A silence, if possible more unbroken than 
before, reigned at that solemn moment, and each one in the 
dense crowd felt as if he were alone with the Pontiff at the 
opening ceremony. The first loud knock of the hammer on 
the door resounded through the length and breadth of the por- 
tico, and the voice of the venerable Vicar of Christ intoned 
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THE CRIMSON CHAIR WITH ITS WHITE-CLAD OCCUPANT. 


in unfaltering accents, slow but unutterably distinct, “ Aperite 
mihi portas justitie,” the choir responding “ingressus in ea 
confitebor Domino.” A moment’s pause, the double knocks 
resounded again, and the ringing voice rose once more on the 
stillness, this time in louder and clearer tone, “Introibo in 
domum tuam Domino,” with its corresponding response by the 
choir. Then again, and for the last time, the knocking of the 
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gold hammer fell on the holy portals, while the Sovereign 
Pontiff intoned, in a tone still higher, “ Aperite portas quoniam 
nobiscum Deus,” “and, with a slight vibration and rending, the 
‘ Porta Santa’ fell back and disappeared instantaneously from 
sight, leaving the long walled-up portals opened wide to all the 
world.” The Holy Father then returned to the throne, where 
he recited the prayer “ Actiones nostras,” after which the six 
penitentiaries of the basilica washed the threshold and sides of 
the doorway with sponges of holy water, to the strains of the 
Psalm “ Jubilate Deo,” set to Palestrina’s music, never pro- 
duced in Rome since the last jubilee of 1825. 

It was a strange coincidence that the music of the great 
Italian composer Palestrina should be produced for the second 
time in the century under the direction of the greatest living 
composer of church music in the present day, the Abbé Perosi, 
whose boyish face and figure look younger than the boy 
choristers of his able choir. A tranquil smile was noticed on 
the face of Leo XIII. as he leaned back on the throne for an 
instant’s repose, listening to the music of the choir--a smile 
which seemed to denote that the Holy Father was well pleased 
with the labor accomplished, the successful opéning of the 
Holy Door. At the end of the psalm the Sovereign Pontiff 
arose and read the beautiful prayer for the opening of a 
jubilee, “ Deus qui per Moisen famulum tuum,” each word 
rendered slowly, clearly, distinctly, in that wonderful voice of 
his, which seems to gain in sympathetic “timbre” and vibrat- 
ing pathos as the Pope grows older. He then descended from 
the throne and took off his mitre, each cardinal, patriarch, 
archbishop, and bishop lifting his mitre simultaneously with 
that of His Holiness. With venerable white head uncovered, 
carrying a cross in one hand and a lighted candle in the other, 
the Vicar of Christ, intoning the ‘Te Deum,” crossed the 
holy threshold under whose portals he had passed for the last 
time seventy-five years ago. 

It was a sight which might have inspired an artist, under 
the title “In hoc signo vinces” or “ At the century’s close.” 
And yet people tell us that religion is out of date; but the 
unbelieving generation are wrong, as they were in the days 
when the standard of the first Christian emperor floated in the 
sky. “In hoc signo vinces” is true now as then, and until the 
end of time Christ’s Vicar will bear the standard of the Cruci- 
fied King. 

Following the Pope into St. Peter's came the train of 
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cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and prelates, each carrying a 
lighted candle and chanting the hymn of praise. Then the 
great doorways were thrown open and throngs who had as- 
sisted at the ceremony poured into the basilica, emptying the 
portico in an instant. It had been arranged that the Holy 
Father would give the Apostolic benediction from a raised 
platform before the tomb of St. Peter. So he passed with his 
cortége up the right nave, which had been completely barri- 
caded from the rest of the church, so that His Holiness was 
enabled to pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament Chapel and 
take a short rest and restorative before appearing amidst the 
people, who filled the two lateral naves, and the lower part of 
the church opposite the statue of St. Peter. More striking, 
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perhaps, than the scene in the portico was this Papal function 
in St. Peter’s, for the vast spaces, the grand architecture, and 
the waiting thousands under St. Peter’s dome, are the suitable 
environment and background of a Papal procession. The 
Italian pilgrims and Rome’s “Catholic Associations” were 
grouped together in one spot, ready to join in the Papal cortége, 
and form a guard of honor around the Sovereign Pontiff's 
chair, and the radiant sunshine streamed on their brilliant 
colored banners, glinting also on the gold and marble of the 
Apostle’s tomb. It was long that we waited, but after all one 
does not wait for a pope in St. Peter’s every day; and besides 
taking a much needed rest in the interval, the Holy Father 
received the religious confraternities of Rome, assigning them 
their charge as custodians of the holy doors of the basilicas 
throughout the Jubilee Year. 

Once more the chanting of the choir was heard, the long 
procession moved slowly forward, and the sedia gestatoria under 
the white canopy appeared suddenly in sight of the people. A 
burst of enthusiasm arose from every side of the great church, 
drowning choir and silver trumpets alike. It was the one 
touch of nature which stirred the hearts of the multitude, in 
seeing the venerable man before them; so old, so apparently 
feeble, yet full of the mighty spirit which sustains the frail 
body; for though weary with the strain of the morning, Leo 
XIII. would not give in till his duty was done and he had 
blessed the faithful in St. Peter's. The sedia gestatoria was 
placed on a platform before the confessional, and here, stand- 
ing before the people with arms outstretched over them, in all 
the majesty of the pontificate, the successor of St. Peter gave 
the Apostolic benediction and plenary indulgence from St. 
Peter’s tomb. It was over all too quickly, and the gorgeous 
procession faded from our sight; but the inauguration of the 
Jubilee of 1900 by Leo XIII. was a day not soon to be for- 
gotten by those present. 

From that moment Rome’s holy doors were open for the 
whole Jubilee Year, and ever since crowds of the faithful 
have been ceaselessly surging through them to gain the indul- 
gences held out by the church. And they will continue to do 
so till the first year of the new century ends and the Holy 
Father closes the door once more on the Christmas Eve of 1900 
when, with the same ceremonial of the opening, His Holiness 
will throw mortar on the sides of the door with a golden 
trowel, and the Sanpietrini will finish the work of walling it up. 
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From every land pilgrimages are coming to the Eternal 
City. Italy holds the day in January, February, and March; 
and no fewer than nineteen pilgrimages in all will arrive be- 
fore April, every diocese, from the snow-clad Alps to the fair 
southern island of Sicily, sending its contingent to Jubilee 
Rome. In April come the Portuguese, the Swiss, and the Irish 
(in Holy Week), while the month of May will see the colossal 
pilgrimage of the “ Eldest Daughter of the Church” to assist at 
the Tertiaries’ Congress and the double canonization of Blessed 
John Baptist La Salle and Blessed Rita of Cascia. After them, 
also in May, will come the Austrian, Polish, Dutch, and 
Bavarian (the latter to assist at the beatification of a Bavarian 
saint). This, however, is only a short forecast of one-half of 
the Jubilee Year, and Catholic America will not be behind- 
hand with the nations in offering her homage of devotion at 
St. Peter’s feet. 

A truly modern feature of our Jubilee Year are the work- 
ingmen’s pilgrimages organized in various countries, which will 
be a great success, taking the French pilgrimages under M. 
Louis Harmel as a precedent. It is surely only right and just 
that the workman of the present day—the greatest factor for 
good or evil in the fortunes of a nation—should, if he pro- 
fesses the Catholic religion, see in person the Vicar of Christ, 
and the centre and abiding-place of his faith, The workmen 
are well to the fore in the Jubilee proclaimed by the Work- 
men’s Pope; and on New Year’s Eve, ‘‘ when the Mass of the 
two centuries” was celebrated by the Sovereign Pontiff in the 
midnight stillness of the Vatican, the golden and jewelled 
chalice he raised aloft represented the offerings of thousands 
of artisans. Wishing to show their devotion to the Vicar of 
Christ, they chose this most appropriate of offerings, that in 
raising it the Father of the faithful may daily remember the 
workmen at the Offertory of the Mass. Inexpressibly solemn 
in its devotion was the vigil of homage to the Lord of the 
Centuries all over Rome, from the Pope’s quiet Mass in his 
private chapel to the splendid High Mass, sung in presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, in St. Peter’s and nearly every other 
church in the Eternal City—an event unique throughout the 
ages and attended by crowds of people. 

The Holy Father’s Jubilee wish was more than abundantly 
fulfilled, that the greatest number of Catholics throughout the 
world should ring out the old year and century and ring in 
the new, not by mirth and feasting but before the altar in 
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silent prayer, to bring down a blessing on the century so well 
begun. It should be a “holy year” indeed, not only of prayer 
but of works, for nowadays, in this hard-cornered world, we 
Catholics must forge ahead even in old-world Rome, to keep 
our “separated brethren” from getting the upper hand in 
practical works of charity. 

The International Committee of Homage to the Redeemer 
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is doing a right royal work, and besides the special religious 
services, the erection of nineteen monuments and statues to 
the Redeemer on Italy’s mountain heights, there will be works 
of charity, corporal and spiritual, to the people. There will 
be the opening of deserted chapels in the Roman Campagna, 
soup kitchens for the poor, popular lectures to the working- 
folk on the Jubilee Year, and the sacred oratorios of Perosi, so 
specially suitable to this holy time. 

If modern Rome is not the Rome of other days; if the 
preachers no longer declaim in the public squares, nor popes, 
nor emperors visit barefooted the jubilee shrines, still the old 
Catholic spirit is there, deep in the hearts of the people, even 
though they live in the midst of a generation of unbelief. 
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The words of a Padre Zocchior a Radini Tedeschi are none 
the less eloquent and convincing if spoken from the pulpit in- 
stead of the public square, and pilgrims none the less devout 
whe visit the basilicas in electric cars. Those who come to 
the Eternal City in this Jubilee Year “to listen to the voice 
of Rome’s monuments,” will not fail to find in it the Holy 
City of yore—Christian Rome, the heritage of the ages, which 
no earthly power can take away. 





ChE REPCIALS OF SORROW. 


I. 
From the dark of the desert of saints, 
In the night of my loss, 
Came a soul-haunting echo of plaints 
And the shade of a Face on a Cross. 
Forth I went, as a little one ied by the band, 
"Mid the death-smelling sand. 


il. 
As one pales at the clanging of steel, 
And is sickened with dread 
At the blood dripping loud its appeal, 
Ry poor heart lieth still as the dead; 
And my soul is aswoon with a weak woman fear 
Of a scourse bissing near. 


i. 
bath Be bidden there joy far above 
All this menace of pain, 
Chat Be thus might entice fo a love 
Knalloyed by the vision of gain? 
bath Be made Bim an Altar for weddings a Bride 
Of the Cross where Be died? 


J. O. AUSTIN. 
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THE ‘‘CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED” AND THE 
FILIPINOS. 


BY E. B. BRIGGS, D.C.L. 


HE Declaration of Independence, being an 
American state paper, can be properly con- 
strued and interpreted only in the light of 
American jurisprudence. This is a truth which 
is “self-evident”; and it is the purpose in this 

paper to give, in the language of American publicists and of 

the American courts, such construction and such interpretation. 

Should it appear that such construction and interpretation 
correspond with the best and highest expression of Catholic 
opinion, so much the greater our appreciation of the institu- 
tions of our country. 

The Declaration begins in these words, viz.: “ When, in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary for one. People 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another”; and goes on to state certain “self-evident” 
truths, among them being the much-abused phrase that “all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

That particular phrase is now being construed by the anti- 
social press, as well as by honest ignorance,.in the sense that 
the Fathers of the Republic proclaimed by it to the civilized 
world the astounding and essentially anarchistic doctrine that 
civilized states are inhibited from imposing upon savage and 
barbarous man civilized government, without his own “con- 
sent,” albeit to rescue civilization from anarchy and disorder! 

It is earnestly submitted to the candid judgment of our 
fellow-Catholics that, if any such a@ priori assertion were true, 
the Declaration of Independence would deserve the reproba- 
tion of all decent men, as being the Bible of anarchy, instead 
of being, as it was, a plain and concrete statement of what its 
authors conceived to be the rights of man living in organized 
political society. 

As opposed to all @ priori assertions as to the meaning of 
the Declaration of Independence, the writer proposes to prove, 
in the concrete, the following thesis, viz.: 
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The “consent of the governed” spoken of in the Declara- 
tion of Independence as essential to the just powers of gov- 
ernment means only the consent of organized political societies 
or peoples. But the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands in 
their present state do not constitute an organized political so- 
ciety or people. 

Therefore, the “consent of the governed” spoken of in the 
Declaration of Independence does not apply to the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands. 

In jurisprudence the term,“ The People,” is synonymous with 
civil and political society; “and does not include forms of society 
inferior to the nation or state.” 

“When a number of persons (whom we may style subjects) 
are supposed to be in the habit of paying obedience to a 
person, or an assemblage of persons of known and certain de- 
scription (whom they style governor or governors), such per- 
sons altogether (subjects and governors) are said to be ina 
state of political society.” (Bentham, Fragment on Gov., ch. i., 
par. 10-11.) 

“The state is defined by Aristotle (Politics, III. ix. 14), 
‘the union of septs and villages in a complete and self-suffi- 
cient life.’ The first and most elementary community is the 
family. A knot of families associating together, claiming 
blood-relationship and descent, real or fictitious, from a com- 
mon ancestor, whose name they bear, constitute a yévos, called 
in Ireland a sept, in Scotland a clan, in England nameless, 
When the sept comes to cluster their habitations or encamp- 
ments in one or more spots, and to admit strangers in blood 
to dwell among them, these hamlets or camps gradually reach 
the magnitude of a vi/lage. When a number of these vi//ages, 
belonging to different septs, come to be contiguous to one 
another, this mere juxtaposition does not make of them a 
state. Nor does exchange of commodities, nor intermarriage, 
nor an offensive and defensive alliance; these are the mutual 
relations of a confederacy, but all of them and more are needed 
for a state. To be a state it is necessary that the septs and 
villages should agree to regulate the conduct of their individual 
members by a common standard of social virtue, sufficient for 
their well-being as one community. This common standard is 
fixed by common consent, or by the decision of some power 
competent to act for all and to punish delinquents. The 
name of this common standard is Jaw. The community thus 
formed leads a life complete and self-sufficient, not being a 
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member of another but a body of itself, not part of an 
ulterior community, but complete in the fulness of social good 


and social authority.” . . . “This self-sufficient and per- 
fect community, which is not part of any higher community, 
is the state.” . . . “A community that is to any extent 


governed from without, like British India or London, is not a 
state, but a part of a state, for it is not a perfect community.” 
(Rev. Joseph Rickaby, Ethics and Natural Law, ch. viii. pt. 3.) 

“The right of government to govern, or political authority, 
is derived by the collective people or society from God 
through the law of nature.” . . . “Here it suffices to say 
that supposing a political people or nation, the sovereignty rests 
in the community, not supernaturally, or by an external super- 
natural appointment, as the clergy hold their authority, but by 
the natural law, or law by which God governs the whole 
moral creation.” . . . “Under this law, whose prescriptions 
are promulgated through reason and embodied in universal 
jurisprudence, nations are providentially constituted, and in- 
vested with political sovereignty.” . . . ‘ The political sove- 
reignty, under the law of nature, attaches to the people, not 
individually but collectively, as civil or political society. It is 
vested in the political community or nation.” . . . “ Under 
the patriarchal, the tribal, and the Asiatic monarchical systems 
there is, properly speaking, no state, no citizens, and the or- 
ganization is economical rather than political.” . . . (Brown- 
son, American Republic, ch. iii.; Zigliara, Summa, III. 228-249; 
Liberatore, Summa, III. 209-213; 240-285.) 

“ Society may be distinguished into two kinds, natural and 
civil. This distinction has not been marked with the accuracy 
which it merits. Indeed, some writers have given little 
attention to the latter kind; others have expressly denied it, 
and said there can be no civil society without civil government. 
But this is certainly not the case. A state of civil society 
must have existed, and such a state, in all our reasonings on 
this subject, must be supposed before civil government could be 
regularly formed or established. Nay, 'tis for the security and 
improvement of such a state that the adventitious one of civil 
government has been instituted. ‘lo civil society, indeed, with- 
out including in its description the idea of civil government, 
the name of State may be assigned by way of excellence.” 
(James Wilson, signer of Declaration of Independence, Lectures 
on Law, i, 270-271.) 

“The people, in its organic unity, constitutes the nation. 
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It is not a sum or aggregation of men, a chance collection 
accumulated as a heap of fragments; it is not a mob but a 
people, not a vulgus but a populus.” ‘ Hence, ye fragments!” 
(Mulford, Zhe Nation, p. 61.) 

“ Sovereignty resides in the society or body politic; in the 
corporate unit resulting from the organization of many into 
one, and not in the individuals constituting such unit, nor in 
any number of them as such, nor even in all of them, except 
as organized into a body politic and acting as such.” (Jamieson, 
Constitutional Convention, pp. 19-20; 5 Pet., i. 52.) 

People is defined as: “ The entire body of the inhabitants 
of a state or nation, taken collectively in their capacity of 
sovereign.” (Am. and Eng. Ency. Law, vol. xviii. p. 696.) 

People: “ A state, as the people of the State of New York. 
A nation in its collective and political capacity.” (Black, Law 
Dict.) 

“The word People means the supreme power of a country.” 
(Nesbitt v. Lushington, 4 Term Rep., 785, Hilary Term, 1792.) 

“ When the term ‘the people’ is made use of in constitu- 
tional law or discussion, it is often the case that those only 
are intended who have a share in the government through 
being clothed with the elective franchise.” . . . “ But in 
all the commentaries and guaranties of rights the whole 
people are included, because the rights of all are equal, and are 
meant to be equally protected. In all of the States the power 
to amend their constitutions resides in the great body of the 
people as an organized body politic.” (Cooley, Prix. Const. 
Law, secs. 295, 383.) 

“The word people may have various significations accord- 
ing to the connection in which it is used. When we speak of 
the rights of the people, or of the government of the people 
by law, or of the people as a non-political aggregate, we mean 
all the inhabitants of the state or nation, without distinction 
as to sex, age, or otherwise. But when reference is made to 
the people as the repository of sovereignty or as the source 
of governmental power, or to popular government, we are in 
fact speaking of that selected and limited class of citizens to 
whom the constitution accords the elective franchise and the 
right of participating in government. The people, in this 
narrow sense, are the ‘collegiate sovereign’ of the state and 
the nation. But the sovereign can exercise his powers only in 
the mode pointed out by the organic law which he has him- 
self ordained.” (Black, Const. Law, p. 25.) 
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“A distinction was taken at the bar between a state and 
the people of the state. It is a distinction I am not capable 
of comprehending. By a state forming a republic I do not 
mean the legislature of the state, the executive of the state, or 
the judiciary of the state, but all the citizens which compose 
the state, and are, if I may so express myself, integral parts 
of it.” (Penhallow v. Doane, 3 Dall., 93.) 

It would thus seem that, neither in Political Science, nor in 
Jurisprudence, does a vulgus, composed of disintegrated tribes- 
men reinforced by an aggregate of half-breed Chinamen, con- 
stitute a ‘‘ People.” 

In what manner does a“ People” give the “consent of the 
governed,” according to the interpretation placed by American jur- 
isprudence upon the American Declaration of Independence ? 

“Government derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” . . . ‘‘Whence does one-fourth of the popula- 
tion get its right to govern the other three-fourths?” 

“Certain it is that the alleged social compact has in it no 
social or civil element. It does not and cannot create society. 
It can give only an aggregation of individuals, and society is 
not an aggregation, nor even an organization of individuals. 
It is an organism, and individuals live in its life as well as it 
in theirs, There is a real, living solidarity which makes indi- 
viduals members of the social body, and members one of 
another. There is no society without individuals and no indi- 
viduals without society; but in society there is that which is 
not individual, and is more than all individuals.” . ; 

“The constitution is two-fold: the constitution of the state 
or nation, and the constitution of the government. The con- 
stitution of the government is, or is held to be, the work of 
the nation itself; the constitution of the state, or of the people 
of the state, is, in its origin at least, providential, given by 
God himself, operating through historical events, or natural 
causes. The one originates in law, the other in historical fact. 
The nation must exist, and exist as a political community, 
before it can give itself a constitution ; and no state, any more 
than an individual, can exist without a constitution of some 
sort.” (Brownson, American Republic, 22-74; Zigliara, iii. 228- 
233, 240-249; Liberatore, iii. 244-247, 264-267, 270-275.) 

“ All tribes and nations in which the patriarchal system re- 
mains, or is developed without transformation, are barbaric, 
and really so regarded by all Christendom. In civilized nations 
the patriarchal authority is transformed into that of the city 
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or state, that is, of the republic; but in all barbarous nations 
it retains its private and personal character. The nation is 
only the family or tribe, and is called by the name of its 
ancestor, founder, or chief, not by a geographical denomina- 
tion.” . . . “Even when the barbaric nations have ceased 
to be nomadic, pastoral, or predatory nations,” . . . “they 
have still no state, no country.” (Brownson, American Repud- 
lic, ch. 3.) 

“The political maxim that government rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed appears, therefore, to be practically sub- 
ject to many exceptions; and when we say the sovereignty 
of the state is vested in the people, the question very naturally 
presents itself, What are we to understand by the People as 
used in this connection? What should be the correct rule up- 
on this subject does not fall within our province to determine. 
Upon this men will theorize; but the practical question pre- 
cedes the formation of the constitution and is addressed to 
the people themselves. As a practical fact the sovereignty is 
vested in those persons who are permitted by the constitution 
of the state to exercise the elective franchise. 

“ The voice of the people, acting in their sovereign capac- 
ity, can be of legal force only when expressed at the times 
and under the conditions which they themselves have pre- 
scribed and pointed out by the constitution, or which, con- 
sistently with the constitution, have been prescribed and 
pointed out for them by law;and if by any portion of the 
people, however large, an attempt should be made to interfere 
with the regular working of the agencies of government at 
any other time or in any other manner than as allowed by 
existing law, either constitutional or otherwise, it would be 
revolutionary in character, and must be resisted and repressed 
by the officers who, for the time being, represent legiti- 
mate government.” (Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, pp. 
37, 598.) 

“The maxim which lies at the foundation of our govern- 
ment is that all political power originates with the people. 
But since the organization of government it cannot be claimed 
that either the legislative, executive, or judicial powers, either 
wholly or in part, can be exercised by them directly. By the 
institution of government the people surrender the exercise of 
their sovereign functions of government to agents chosen by 
themselves, who at least theoretically represent the supreme 
will of their constituents. Thus all power possessed by the 
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people themselves is given and centred in their chosen repre- 
sentatives.” (Gibson v. Mason, 5 Nev., 283.) 

The phrase that “all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” as interpreted by American 
jurisprudence, means, therefore, that in organic political society 
the people, the society itself, consents to the enactment of 
the laws through the representative system, a system which 
does not exist, and never has existed, in any human society 
of an organization or constitution lower than the civil and 
political organization! (Blair v. Ridgely; Luther v. Borden.) 

All a priori theories, fulminations, and assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, this is the construction placed upon 
the principle of the Declaration, in an unbroken current of 
decisions of the courts, as well as in the commentaries of the 
publicists. The fathers themselves, as is shown in the opening 
sentence of the Declaration itself, had in mind a state of 
political society, and none other. Were the contrary the truth, 
it might not be amiss to remind our readers that, not the 
Declaration of Independence, not the “ Farewell Letter” of 
George Washington, but the Constitution of the United States, 
is the “supreme law of the land”; but this is unnecessary. 
Contemporaneous history amply supports the interpretation 
placed upon the language of the Declaration. The Declara- 
tion itself, the Revolution of which it was but one link in the 
chain, were brought about because of the denial by the mother 
country of the folitical right of representation, an institution 
solely appertaining to political society; and the Revolution 
itself was successful because the colonists had, prior to the 
Declaration, and with the organization of the “‘ people”’ in the 
Continental Congress, awakened to the self-consciousness of the 
fact that they were already a self-sufficient political com- 
munity, a “‘ people,” a nation, a sovereign state. The Declara- 
tion proclaimed to the civilized world an accomplished fact. 
(Burgess, Pol. Science and Comp. Const. Law, i. 100.) 

Our major premiss would seem to stand proved. To get to 
a valid expression of the “consent of the governed” you must 
have representative political government, itself based upon 
political society. 

As to the minor premiss: Are the “ Filipinos” (not a name 
self-consciously chosen, but imposed, in derision, by the 
Spaniards, the “insurgents ” being of the “ hyphenated ” order, 
Tagalogs-Chinese-half-breeds) a political society or “ people,” 
with a providential or natural constitution ? 
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“The Filipinos are not a nation, but a variegated assem- 
blage of different types and peoples, and their loyalty is still 
of the tribal type. 

“ Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the com- 
mission believe that the government of the Philippines would 
speedily lapse into anarchy, which would incite, if it did not 
necessitate, the intervention of other powers and the eventual 
division of the islands among them. 

“Only through American occupation, therefore, is the idea 
of a free, self-governing and united Philippine commonwealth 
at all conceivable.” (Report U. S. Philippine Commission, 
Nov. 2, 1899.) 

The conclusion follows. 


Catholic University of America. 





De Profundis. 


BY MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN. 


Or was it vigil-keeping Grief gone mad? 

Affrighted eyes beneath a death-white brow, 

And clinging, clammy locks. A broken vow: 

Naught else could make those trembling lips 
so sad. 

And, oh, what agony the hands betray! 

Thin hands clinched downward, as if knowing not 

Love ever lives and ever holdeth sway, 

And only those are happy who obey, 

Humbly accepting what Love doth allot. 

And though she called me as she passed along, 

Brushing me with her sombre robe, wind-blown 

And damp, I answered only with a song, 

Singing of right, victorious o’er wrong, 

And the sweet joy Love giveth to His own. 
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SHOULD THE REGENTS HAVE MORE POWER ? 
PSINCE the Catholic Summer-School of America 
| was located at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on the shore 
of Lake Champlain, it obtained legal existence 
as a corporation by an absolute charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, and is now classified within the system of public 
instruction devoted to University Extension. By this charter 
from the Board of Regents many advantages are secured for 
students preparing for examinations, besides the legal privileges 
which could be obtained in no other way. In the official 
documents relating to the charter ample guarantees were given 
that the object for which the Catholic Summer-School was 
organized shall be steadily kept in view, and the good work 
continued accdrding to the plans approved by its founders and 
trustees. The practical results have justified the wisdom of 
the plan adopted. Further discussion has shown that Catholic 
Educational Institutions have a reliable guarantee of official 
protection and recognition through the Charter of the Regents. 

The object of the Catholic Summer-School has been to co- 
operate with professional educators by increasing the facilities 
for busy people as well as for those of leisure to pursue lines 
of study in various departments of knowledge by providing 
opportunities of getting instruction from eminent specialists. 
It is not intended to have the scope of the work limited to 
any class, but rather to establish an intellectual centre where 
any one with serious purpose may come and find new incen- 
tives to efforts for self-improvement. During a summer vaca- 
tion, without great expense, one may listen to the best thought 
of the world, condensed and presented by unselfish masters 





of study. 
At a reception tendered last August to the Hon. John T. 


McDonough, Secretary of State and ex-officio member of the 
Board of Regents, the presiding officer, Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
C.S.P., spoke on behalf of the Summer-School as follows: 
“We are gathered together to pay our respects to a very 
honorable body of the State of New York known as the Board 
of Regents, from whom we hold our charter for University 
Extension work. That charter represents great advantages to 
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the Champlain Summer-School. Our friends in New England 
have appreciated its value, and were willing to have the Sum- 
mer-School located in the State of New York by preference 
to any other State, chiefly on account of this charter. We 
are able to get recognition for our work in this way which is 
of professional value, so that we can take rank as leaders in 
educational work. It has been our aim from the very begin- 
ning not to attempt to teach every subject of interest to edu- 
cated people, but to teach a few and in a way to command 
respect; and our Syllabus has been welcomed in many educa- 
tional institutions. It has been a surprise to many non-Catho- 
lics in the way of talent displayed. Some of them were not 
able to realize, from any previous document, that we had so 
much talent at our command, in our colleges, universities, and 
academies under Catholic control.” 

From the address delivered at the Champlain Summer- 
School by Regent McDonough the following abstract is taken 
with a view to show the historical bearings of the present dis- 
cussion on Educational Unification. He claimed that the 
State of New York is liberal to her educational institutions, as 
she is in everything else. Politicians could tell you of contests 
so close that the change of one vote in each school district 
would change the political complexion of the State. That was 
true in the last election. The successful candidate had only 
17,000 majority, and the change of one vote in each school 
district would have elected the other candidate. In these 
school districts the people elect a trustee, a clerk, and a collec- 
tor; and these are the big men of the district. The trustees 
select the teachers; they do not examine them. 

We have in the State of New York outside the cities— 
School Commissioners, in the rural districts ; and there are 112 
of these elected by the people, for a term of three years. 
They have charge of the district schools. They distribute 
State money, and look after the trustees and the teachers. 
They are supposed to examine the teachers, or preside at the 
examination; but as a matter of fact the questions are all pre- 
pared in Albany, by the Board of Examiners, and the ques- 
tion determined there whether the candidates are qualified. 

A Union Free School District in the country means that 
several of these district schools may unite and form one school, 
for higher education. 

In cities and in villages of 5,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards they have Boards of Education. The enormous extent 
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of our schools in this State may be seen by the statement 
that we have 1,500,000 people of school age—the school age is 
from five to twenty-one—and the number, of school age, who 
attended the schools of the State last year was 1,168,000, and 
there was an average attendance of 827,000 every day. 

The teachers constitute a great army. There are 29,330 
teachers in the public schools and high schools of the State; 
this year they earned over fifteen millions—viz.: $15,156,000. 
In addition to that there were paid for new buildings in this 
State over $8,000,000; and the total expenditures of the 
schools, as reported to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
were twenty-nine million five hundred thousand dollars, in one 
year. 

These schools are all under the supervision and direction of 
an officer called the Superintendent of Public Instruction. He 
receives a salary of $5,000 a year. He is elected by the 
Legislature of the State, in joint ballot, just as a United States 
Senator is elected. He has very large powers. Through his 
department people qualify as teachers; he looks after the ex- 
aminations. He has charge of distributing the school moneys 
raised by taxation, amounting to over four million dollars a 
year. This is distributed through the State. He has the 
power, also, to hear appeals. Any school question that arises 
in any of these school districts may be referred to him. If a 
party is dissatisfied, he may appeal to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. That superintendent hears the appeal, just 
as a law case is heard, and he decides the case; and from his 
decision there is no appeal to any court. He is absolute; his 
authority is final. Sometimes this works great injustice ; some- 
times it is for our good. There was a case some time ago, 
where an appeal was made to the superintendent as to the 
question of whether a hat was a ballot-box. At a school 
meeting they put the ballots in a hat and some party was 
beaten for trustee, and he appealed to the superintendent, 
claiming that the law required that a ballot-box should be 
used, and that a hat was not a ballot-box. The superin- 
tendent decided that the election was legal and valid. In 
school questions he is all-powerful. In addition to the 
public schools he has charge of eleven Normal Colleges. 
These are supported by the State for the purpose of educating 
teachers. 

Now we come to the question of higher education. Very 
little was done in this State, in the early days, for higher edu- 
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cation. When the Dutch had the New Netherlands they are 
said to have originated a very good school system. When the 
English took the colony, they did little or nothing; and the 
first effort that resulted in any great good for higher educa- 
tion was as late as 1746, when the Legislature passed an act to 
provide for the founding of a college, and the foundation for 
that college was to be twenty-two hundred and fifty pounds, 
to be raised by lottery in the colony of New York. We have 
changed so much since then that our constitution forbids all 
lotteries. That was followed by the chartering, in 1754, of 
King’s College. That charter came from King George II., and 
the institution was aided by that king and some of the noble- 
men of his reign. That King’s College was the foundation of 
Columbia College. King’s College was broken up during the 
Revolution; became defunct, virtually, and nothing was done 
for higher education until after the Revolution. The very first 
Latin School was established in New York in 1688, by the 
Jesuits, and it was one of the first schools of that time. That 
school was established when Thomas Dongan, a genuine Catho. 
lic gentleman, was governor of this colony; and he gave 
protection to everybody. He gave a charter of liberties 
to this college, in which he granted freedom of worship, 
and the Jesuits were free to have their schools. After the 
Revolution, in 1783, the population of the whole State of 
New York was a little more than one-half the population of 
the present City of Buffalo—two hundred and fifty thousand 
people. The great City of New York, the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, had at that time 25,000, and Long Island 30,000. The 
Hudson Valley, up through to Lake Champlain and west to 
Schenectady, had the remainder. Schenectady was the only 
town of importance west of Albany, only seventeen miles 
distant. 

In 1784 Governor Clinton thought that a great effort ought 
to be made to revive and encourage seminaries of learning, 
and sent a message to the Legislature asking them to do 
something for this purpose. This was considered an opportune 
time to revive King’s College, and provide means for higher 
education of young men. The governors or trustees of. Old 
King’s College then saw their opportunity. They came to Albany 
in great force—Hamilton, and Jay and Duane, and others—and 
made an effort to obtain control of the university which was 
about to be established. Duane introduced the bill. He was 
one of the friends of King’s College. The majority of the 
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committee were afterwards governors of the college. They 
had the principal offices of the Legislature, and they took to 
what we call “lobbying,” and they actually got the bill through, 
reviving King’s College under the name of Columbia, and giv- 
ing it control of the whole education of the State of New 
York. That caused a good deal of dissatisfaction among the 
people in the country districts. The Board of Regents, as 
organized under that law, was not pleasing to them. The result 
was the agitation went on. Clinton, Livingston, Lansing, and 
L’'Hommedieu took the side of the people; and Hamilton, 
Jay and Duane, and others were for Columbia. Finally the 
matter was compromised by the passage of an act in 1787, 
which act is substantially the law of to-day under which the 
operations of the Board of Regents are authorized, and which 
has continued in force for over a hundred years. The Board 
of Regents, or University of the State of New York, as it is 
called, is not an educating body; it is a governing body. It 
has charge of all the colleges, and it has the academies, and it 
has the high schools; and it consists of the State Library, the 
State Museum, and all the other libraries in the State and all 
museums and institutions of higher education chartered by the 
Regents. 

There were last year, in the University, 21 colleges of arts 
and sciences for men, 8 colleges of arts and sciences for 
women; 5 colleges of arts and sciences for men and women ; 
7 law schools; 12 theological schools; 523 high schools; 131 
academies, and 50 other institutions, making a total of 760 
institutions under the Regents. The number of students at. 
tending these colleges was 29,800. The number attending the 
high schools and academies was 66,340. 

The net property of the colleges of this State amounted to 
$70,251,000; and the annual expenditure of the schools amounted 
to $7.738,000; showing an increase of two hundred per cent. in 
ten years. 

There- are nineteen elective Regents, and four ex-officio 
Regents: the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction. In case of 
vacancy the office is filled by the Legislature, and the Regent 
is elected for life. They have power to confer honorary de- 
grees; to establish examinations, to grant diplomas; to main- 
tain lectures connected with higher education; to apportion 
public moneys to academies and to high schools. No student 
can now become a lawyer or a doctor without passing a 
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Regents’ examination, unless he is a graduate of a college. 
They have the power to examine the conditions and operations 
of every institution in the University, and require annual 
reports. 

During the past thirty years that I have been interested in 
this work, it has been surprising to me to note the great ad- 
vancement made in the schools under the Regents, and to 
watch the increase in the number of Catholic academies estab- 
lished under them. They have made it very easy to incor- 
porate an academy. Formerly it was required that persons — 
desiring to incorporate an academy must own five thousand 
dollars worth of property, and have apparatus, etc. In order 
to induce Catholic academies to come in under the Regents, 
they have modified that rule very much. They do not require 
absolute ownership; they take a lease of fifty years as equiva- 
lent to ownership of property. So we have been in the habit, 
around Albany, of simply leasing a school to five trustees, 
who are, chiefly, the bishop, vicar-general, a chancellor and 
two other clergymen, to be selected by them. It is permitted 
also in case the trustees cease to use the building for school 
purposes, or allow it to be used for any other purpose, that 
the property revert to the church. So that it is perfectly safe 
to make such a lease, and we find that it has been very popular 
and very beneficial. We have three or four academies incor- 
porated under the Regents in Albany, and others in Troy, 
Cohoes, Catskill, Amsterdam, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and 
other parts of the State. Examination papers are sent out 
every quarter, and the schools take these examinations. There 
is no provision whatever in regard to teaching religion in these 
academies; they can teach what they like. The Regents look 
to the work in secular studies, and they judge what is done by 
the examinations. Catholic academies have already petitioned 
for money for credentials earned, under that section of the con- 
stitution which provides for the expenses of examinations and 
inspections. The Legislature is free to appropriate just as much 
money as it sees fit for the examinations in the State of New 
York. 

During the session of 1899 the School Revision Bill, intro- 
duced by Senator White, aroused intense opposition. That bill 
contained over eight hundred sections, one hundred and eight 
of which were absolutely new, in the principles introduced. 
An effort was made to bring in the Deaf Schools, and the 
Blind Schools, and the Dumb Schools, as Public Schools— 
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make them common Public Schools. This was objected to by 
a great many people. It meant taking the blind children away 
from where their parents wanted them, and it meant that there 
should be no religious instruction whatever in these schools for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind; and the Catholics of New York, 
Buffalo, and elsewhere were opposed to it. The Catholic 
people did great work in that direction. They sent Judge 
Daly and other very able men from New York. Buffalo sent 
down Judge Lewis, and Rochester sent also some able repre- 
sentatives. They came to Albany in great force, and worked 
strenuously to prevent the enactment of the last mentioned ob- 
jectionable features of the bill. These efforts were rewarded 
by having all those clauses stricken out of the bill. Pending 
this result, another question came up; the question of Unifi- 
cation. The Superintendent of Public Instruction desired to 
have the absolute control of the high schools—the five hun- 
dred high schools—and take them away from the Regents. 
The Regents were determined he should not take them. The 
fight went on, and is not ended yet. The men who are most 
interested in education do not object to putting all these in- 
stitutions under one body, but they are not in favor of putting 
them under one man who has absolute power. They are not 
in favor of putting them all under the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. That is the stand I took in the matter—that 
I am in favor of putting the whole school system of the State 
under the Regents, who have been fair and just and honora- 
ble; who are men of experience, and who discuss all these 
questions with due deliberation, and decide by a majority 
vote. I believe it is our duty to do all that we can for Unifi- 
cation, under the Regents of the University. 

After examining this condensed statement of the facts of 
the case the impartial reader will answer the question given at 
the head of this article in the affirmative. To continue the 
good work already begun, and to extend it all along the line 
of educational progress, from the Kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity, the Regents should have more power conceded by an 
act of the present Legislature. It is time to abolish the cen- 
tral despotism exercised by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and to subordinate his office to the general welfare 
of the people in the city as well as the country districts, thus 
securing the greatest good for the largest number of citizens. 
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HE keystone to the remarkable book collection 
of the late Mr. Augustin Daly is the Douai 
Bible. 

The story of how the gifted playwright and 
master stage-manager extended, at a cost of 
eighteen thousand dollars, the original edition of one volume to 
forty-two folio volumes by the insertion of more than eight 
thousand rare prints, engravings, etchings, water-colors, and 
mezzotints, recalls the munificence of the Medicis, and is re- 
freshing evidence of the deep religious feeling of the man 
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whose life-work has left indelible impression not only upon the 
artistic growth of New York but upon the entire country. It is 
less than a year since Augustin Daly passed to his reward, and 
the public has yet to waken to a true estimate of what he ef- 
fected through his plays and his theatres for art and morals. 
It was his ambition to make the playhouse the handmaid of 
the pulpit. For more than thirty years Mr. Daly’s playhouse 
was, in the homes of conservative culture, the synonyme of 
all that is clean, wholesome, and uplifting in the world of en- 
tertainment. In bringing about his reforms in the dramatic 
profession Mr. Daly is credited with the first wholly successful 
attempt to give the actor, as a member of the artistic brother- 
hood, his proper place in society. Before his time even stars 
were wont to seek the playhouse carrying their wardrobes 
across their backs, after the manner of the early emigrant. 
By paying the actor a salary sufficient to meet his needs he tend- 
ed to transform him into a staid citizen of the commonwealth. 

No green-room in the world had decorum like the Daly 
Theatre. The same deportment was obligatory on the mem- 
bers of his companies when they went abroad in the public 
streets, the railroads, or ocean steamers. While he was ever a 
hard task-master, his actors realized, while they often chafed 
under his discipline, that his was unselfish service to high 
ideals. The reforms he wrought are to-day the accepted order 
of things. Theatres are upon the whole respectable and safe. 
The play, carping pessimists to the contrary notwithstanding, is 
for the most part clean and splendidly mounted. Actors in good 
parts are now largely persons of character, laborers worthy of 
their hire. The stage, through Mr. Daly’s precept and practice, 
has risen toa position of vital influence as regards art and society. 
He was the pioneer in bringing the American manager and the 
American player to the serious attention of Great Britain. 
Against fearful odds, and at a financial loss that would have 
intimidated a less courageous, a less valiant spirit, he softened 
prejudice, and established in the heart of London a Daly 
Theatre which commanded the respect and the applause of an 
exacting British public. He not only opened the door to the 
American actor and manager in London, but paved their way 
to future hearing in the French and German capitals. Such 
distinctive and far-reaching achievement was possible only to 
gifts of a rare order. 

In a day when privacy has ceased to be a virtue, few 
men of such wide-reaching influence succeeded so effectively 

















CELEBRATED PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPERE IN THE DALY COLLECTION. 


as did the incomparable manager in concealing his inner self 
from the prying eyes of the multitude. The wall round an- 
cient Troy was scarcely less impregnable than the reserve 
with which he is said to have warded off the intrusion of the 
business and the social, no less than the chance acquain- 
tance. He was a man of few words and fewer intimacies. 
How much this reserve was due to natural shyness, how much 
to consciousness of weakness which, prudence dictated, reserve 
alone would protect from imposition, it is left to his bio- 
grapher to elucidate. The fact remains, that of the hundreds 
of columns his passing evoked in the public press, while there 
is much of Daly the playwright. and the stage-manager, 
there is little or nothing of Daly the man. In gathering his 
rare and costly library of fourteen thousand volumes, which 
covers the last twenty years of his life, Mr. Daly unconsciously 
wrote his own autobiography. On margin or interpolated in 
the text in his own fine script are marked passages, references, 
quotations, and remarks that, to one with the gift to read 
aright, are assuredly “the foot-prints and the hand-prints” 
which, to quote the Sage of Concord, “give the whole man.” 
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Il. 


As early as 1869, when after six years of experimental 
theatrical work—undertaken while he pursued the exacting 
labors of a journalist—he had fairly begun his public career as 
a theatre manager, he was known among print dealers as a 
man who rarely turned from a scriptural illustration. Mr. 
Daly was a book-lover in the truest sense. He knew his 
books from the inside. He was a born collector. His fond- 
ness for the pictorial waxed with the years, until his collection 
became rich in volumes extended, by the insertion of rare prints, 
engravings, and etchings, to veritable libraries within themselves. 
He rarely spoke of his books, and never boastfully. 

When a collector asserted in his presence that he pos- 
sessed the finest group of a subject which Mr. Daly had not 
touched upon, the latter immediately began gathering in 
that line until his collection equalled if it did not excel 
that of the boaster. To this idiosyncrasy is attributed the 
myriad ramifications of his library, which detract somewhat 
from its value in the estimation of the collector and the dealer. 
That a man absorbed by such exacting and harassing re- 
sponsibilities and varied interests should have had the dispo- 
sition, aside from the time, to devote to so unfashionable a 
work as the Bible, has not ceased to pique a public to whom 
the real man was as a sealed book. His was essentially a re- 
ligious temperament. Had he not been born in the Faith, his 
artistic sense, in all probability, would have led him into the 
church. It appealed to and satisfied his every impulse and 
yearning for the beautiful and the artistic. More than three- 
fourths of his collection were naturally dramatic, or works per- 
taining to the drama. Aside from Faith, where in the whole 
gamut of literature is there a work so profoundly dramatic as 
the Book of Books? 

Wherever he went, for more than twenty years, evidently 
the Bible, pictorially considered, was in his thoughts. No print- 
shop of the Old or the New World escaped his vigilant search. 
It was his purpose to make it a compendium of every nation’s 
artistic conception of the Old and New Testaments. In this, 
as in all his undertakings in the service of art, expense was not 
considered. His extravagance was the marvel of employees 
and business associates. Often Bibles of rare and costly edi- 
tion were bought, then torn apart solely to secure one or more 
prints that he desired in order to illustrate a certain passage, 
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proverb, or canticle. In this manner the Doré Bible, for exam- 
ple, was utilized by this modern Renaissance prince. The Books 
of Ruth and Job, exquisitely illustrated by a celebrated Ger- 
man etcher, were destroyed for a single picture. As the prints 
accumulated they were sent, from time to time, to Augustus 
Toedteberg, the bibliophile and print expert. Mr. Daly kept 
him in his employ for many years, and between them there was 
a sympathy and an understanding as refreshing as they were 
rare. In the studio of the quaint old Hollander the prints were 
cleaned, trimmed, and inlaid to folio size. The texts of various 
editions were used as foundation before it was finally decided, 
in 1888, to take the Douai Bible. Toedteberg had made con- 
siderable head- 

way with the Jhu2ch 2 “yy 
Mechlin edition, 

when he was in- 

structed to de- 4 > 

stroy it. Mr. Daly 44, Hay Fru 

decided to use the | « 


Douai Bible— SI Tema AuLJ 
“ Translated from ° 

the Latin Vul. mat to #2 any ony pat 
gate; diligently re x phat 2 


compared with 
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first published by 


the English Col- 
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A.D. 1609, and the " 
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True appreciation of the art and of the labor involved in the 
inlaying of the texts and plates is possible only to one skilled 
in its technicalities. Of the eight thousand prints there were 
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scarcely more than a hundred of the folio size to which the 
original text was extended. Each print had to be trimmed 
and inserted in paper of weight in keeping with the print, and 
cut to a size uniform with that to which the text was enlarged. 
In delicacy and exactness it is an art not unlike that of the 
worker in mosaics. Where text or print begins and margin 
leaves off is not to be discerned by the naked eye. 

When the greater part of the plates were inlaid they repre- 
sented the work of fifteen years. They were given to Mr. 
Henry Blackwell, to whom was entrusted the inlaying of the 
text, the reading in of the plates, and the binding of the whole. 
Two editions of the Douai Bible (1794) were used. As every 
page had to be inserted by itself, one side of each leaf was 
lost. The pages were so dirty—had they not the usage of 
a hundred years P—Mr. Blackwell was forced to wash and boil 
them as does the washer-woman soiled linen. For many weeks 
this was his Sunday morning's recreation at his Long Island 
home. Each page, as it was taken out of the tub, was 
pinned to the clothes-line in the back yard. Seated on the 
back stoop, the quasi-laundryman smoked his pipe, as he 
watched the pages dry in the sun, much to the mystery and 
the horror of the neighbors, when they learned the usage to 
which Holy Writ was being put. When partly dried each page 
was taken down and carefully ironed. Then the edges were 
trimmed preparatory to the inlaying on white vellum paper, es- 
pecially prepared and cut to folio size. More than two thou- 
sand hours were spent in arranging the plates and inlaying 
the text, before the volumes passed to the binder. 

“T read the Bible through four times,” said Mr. Blackwell, 
recalling the work. “I had concordances, dictionaries, and 
every authority pertaining to the Scriptures that was available. 
When I got through reading in the plates I felt that I could 
stand examination for orders.” 

To read in the plates—that is, insert them where they best 
illustrate the text—exacts not only minute and extensive knowl- 
edge of Scripture but artistic discrimination and fine sense of 
fitness. How largely these requirements are fulfilled in Mr. ° 
Daly’s wonderful Bible is without the province of this paper to 
discuss. It took three months to bind the forty-two volumes 
in half white levant, with red morocco labels and fine gold tool- 
ing. Each book of the Old and New Testaments, save in a 
few instances, was extended to one or more imperial volumes, 
while the Gospel of St. Matthew and the Book of Kings each 
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covers four volumes. To each volume is a title-page, the 
text enclosed in a cross, decorated in exquisite luminous 
water-color sketches by the well-known French aquarellist, 
Eugéne Grivaz. The frontispiece of the first volume of Gene- 
sis is a valuable portrait print of Raphael, and on the opposite 
page is the only drawing by the painter of Urbino in the 
United States. It is a red wash-drawing, apparently a study of 
hands and feet, and on one side, when held to the light, is 
discernible a nude figure, probably Adam. The whole is well 
preserved, but as frail and delicate in texture as the skin of a 
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ations, Crucifixions, every phase in the life of Christ and his 
Blessed Mother, as conceived by each nation since “ art’s spring- 
time.’”’ The Sermon on the Mount is illustrated by the Lord’s 
Prayer in one hundred and fifty different languages. 

The forty-second volume is given to a History of the Bibie. 
The text, an American publication, is inlaid and illustrated in 
keeping with the Douai edition. The frontispiece is a picture 
of Pope Leo XIII., kneeling on a prie-dieu before a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin. Beneath the picture, written in French, is 
Augustin Daly's supplication to the Holy Father for the Apos- 
tolic Blessing and Plenary Indulgence upon his work. This 
volume also contains an autograph letter of Pius IX., written 
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in Italian, dated 1842, and addressed to a citizen of Rome 
apropos of a biblical subject. A Catholic Dictionary adapted 
to the Douai Bible fittingly closes the last volume. The Bible 
was completed Easter, 1892. 

Preparatory to its home-coming, Mr. Daly had made for it, 
in harmony with the furnishing of his beautiful library, a solid 
mahogany case of rare workmanship. On the three upper 
shelves, fourteen volumes to a shelf, the famous Bible was en- 
shrined, to confront, through the mullioned glass doors, the 
garnered literary treasures of the ages: first four folios of 
Shakspere, first editions of “ Paradise Lost” (1667), Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene” (1692), Moliére, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
etc., which, clothed in the varied skill of the modern binder, 
flanked the walls of the library proper, that covered the entire 
rear of the second floor in his spacious residence in West 
Fiftieth Street. 

Characteristic of the retiring simplicity of the man is the 
note in the illustration, asking his old friend Toedteberg to 
drop in and see the completion of the work he had begun 
twenty-one years before. Notes of equal simplicity found their 
way to the highest dignitaries of the church, the judiciary, 
and the various arts and professions, and on the afternoon 
of April 12, 1892, following Shakspere’s birth-day, the home- 
coming of the Bible was formally celebrated. 


III. 


“In case of the death of my wife, Mary P. Daly, before 
mine,” reads Mr. Daly’s will, ‘‘I bequeath my extended Bible 
(42 volumes) to the Library of St. Francis Xavier's College; the 
History of London (37 volumes) and the Illustrated History of 
New York (15 volumes) to the Catholic Club, and all news- 
papers and magazines of my collection to the Cathedral 
Library.” 

Since his sudden death in Paris last June, which leaves 
by the provisions of the will his entire library to his widow, 
the final disposition of the Bible has been the subject of 
varied conjecture among ecclesiastics, scholars, and laity. It 
has been suggested that if the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia and the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society of New York should petition the metropolis 
_for a department in the new Public Library for the deposit 
of Catholic historical documents, the petition, in all proba- 
bility, would be granted. Collectors throughout the country, 
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of a syndicate willing to donate, at the sacrifice of personal 
recognition perhaps, money for its purchase. Either way would 
thwart the rumored purpose of two booksellers bent on buying 
the Bible to tear it apart for the prints to reproduce in cheap 
form asa commercial speculation. 

A rumor that Mr. Daly intended to leave the Douai Bible as a 
memorial to his two young sons gained wide credence. Their 
untimely death in 1885—both died the same day of diphtheria— 
was a sorrow from which he is said never to have fully recovered. 
The loss, undoubtedly, quickened his interest in the Bible, for it 
was with renewed vigor he set about, after their death, to hasten 
its completion. Mr. Daly was a practical Christian in the fullest 
sense of the word. Sundays, after early service at the Cathedral, 
he was wont to shut himself up in his favorite “den” in the 
basement of his home, where he indulged with his books the taste 
and leisure the cares and duties of the working week denied. 
Replete was this “den” in all that savored of art, letters, and 
good fellowship. There he kept much of the working tools of 
his profession. From the book-lined walls portraits of Shak- 
spere and “ Rare Ben Jonson,’’ Macready, Kean, and the elder 
Wallack looked down. Here he dipped into his favorite first 
editions of Lamb—the rarest group collected by an individual in 
America—or polished the manuscript of one of his own dramas, 
or readjusted to the needs of his theatre a Shaksperian drama. 
Every room in his house was filled with books. It was his 
dream to erect a home on the Riverside Drive with a separate 
fire-proof building on an adjoining lot in which to preserve 
his treasures. The land was bought, but before the dream 
materialized financial reverses overtook him. Each room of 
his house had a clock and a desk; likewise had the seven 
offices of his theatre. It was his self-imposed task to wind 
the clocks at his home every Sunday morning. When en- 
grossed in writing, if interrupted, he could not pick up the 
broken thread unless he changed his environment. It was to 
humor this peculiarity that every room and office had a desk. 
He knew what he wanted, and was quick to decide. His 
memory was prodigious; his capacity for work seemingly un- 
limited. 

Every detail of his collection was at his command. Evi- 
dence of his lively faith and practical devotion was on every side. 
In the drawers of desks, or in ready reach on shelf or table, 
were devotional books. His bed-room and his libraries were 
rich in statues of the Madonna, the Sacred Heart, and devo- 
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THE ORIGINAL OF ‘‘ RARE BEN JONSON” FROM WHICH ALL KNOWN PRINTS 
HAVE BEEN TAKEN, 


tional pictures of rare and curious art; asperges, censors, col- 
lection baskets, and ecclesiastical curios gathered in foreign 
lands. 

He was not unmindful of little things that make for joy. 
Throughout his busy life he never failed Sunday afternoons to 
pay a visit to his aged mother. Once a week he entertained 
at dinner. Covers were generally laid for twelve in a dining- 
room sumptuous in carvings as the banqueting hall of a 
medieval knight. At the theatre or on the road he never 
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failed to telegraph his wife the size of the audience before 
the curtain rose on a performance Thoughtful of the enter- 
tainment of his domestics, he had an organ in the kitchen of 
his home, and parrots and pets of various kind. He was the 
friend of the friendless, as his annual benefit, covering a quarter 
of a century, to the Catholic Orphan Asylum, and various 
charitable institutions irrespective of creed, attest. The memorial 
altar in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the bell in its chimes, the 
baptistery in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, are among 
the visible proofs of his spirit; but hidden for ever in the 
hearts of men and women of the dramatic profession and 
numerous artistic guilds are countless beneficent deeds, for it 
was his way not to let the “right hand know what the left 
hand doeth.” 

He was appreciative and grateful for true service cheerfully 
rendered. In public or private he never failed to pay eloquent 
tribute to the gifted, winsome woman whose talent he so 
signally developed, and who, in turn, loyally assisted him to 
round out a career of distinctive and enduring achievement— 
a career which was given him to voice the epilogue: “If I fall 
asleep, do not waken me.” 
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THE CHURCH IN THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HENRY VIII. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


my ATHER GASQUET in a recent work* tries to 
wf 6present the position held by the church in the 
mind of the English people just before the new 
doctrines broke out in Germany. His aim is to 
t collect the information on the subject from the 
best sources without more than implying his own opinion on 
the attitude of the public. He acknowledges the difficulty in 
satisfying men that such a change could have taken place 
unless causes had been long at work leading to it. The evi- 
dence he adduces points to the conclusion that the change 
was sudden and startling. The book will amply repay any 
reader who desires to ascertain for himself the character of 
the change. We cannot call it a movement, for this word 
suggests the gathering of intellectual and moral forces, guided 
in a particular direction; we can as yet only call it a change, 
the explanation of which is to be attempted. We shall, for 
the greater part of this paper, part company with Father 
Gasquet. His work has suggested it, but we shall proceed in 
our own way to determine the character of the change as a re- 
volt against authority, without the conditions which even pagan 
morality would demand as a justification for rebellion in a state. 





PERSONAL RESENTMENT THE FIRST MOTIVE OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


An important consideration in dealing with the attitude of 
the English people in the beginning of Henry’s reign is that 
we have no proof of disaffection against the Papal authority. 
Another is, that Henry when he quarrelled with the Holy See 
intended only the withdrawal of obedience, while preserving 
intact fidelity to the doctrines of the church. He was actu- 
ated by personal resentment; his position when he assumed 
the supremacy was closer to the church than that taken thirty 
years ago by Dr. Dollinger. If Dr. Déllinger had been fol- 
lowed by a large secession, his disobedience would be looked 
upon as the intellectual and moral act of a conscientious 


* The Eve of the Reformation, By Dom Gasquet, O.S.B. New York: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons, 
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thinker to whom a tyrannical majority had left no alternative. 
He was used for awhile and flung aside as a broken tool. 
Henry himself not only believed every doctrine of the 
church—except that of the supremacy—but he insisted on his 
subjects believing as he did.* It is arguable that his subjects 
saw in the setting up of his supremacy nothing more than 
the assertion of temporal sovereignty in matters that ought to 
have been left to the secular jurisdiction. Weare by no means 
clear that a separation from the centre of unity would have 
commended itself to the people; but it happened that the 
question on which he took his stand—that of the marriage— 
was one which in many of its relations necessarily lay within 
the secular domain. It might be thought that it was one of 
the class of mixed questions concerning which the ecclesiastical 
and “common” lawyers had been so long waging war; and 
we know that in a conflict of jurisdiction between the secular 
and ecclesiastical courts popular sympathy, or at least the 
sympathy of the landed proprietors and the burghers, would 
be with the home tribunal. To persons not accustomed to 
precise habits of thought a question of the validity of a mar- 
riage might appear one for the courts of law, when all ques- 
tions concerning settlements on marriage and the devolution 
of title, in which every step must be proved by a marriage, 
were determined by these courts. To persons, legal or lay, 
inclined to give the law courts exclusive jurisdiction in mixed 
questions—questions savoring both of the temporality and 
spirituality—the king’s declaration of headship might mean no 
more than the freedom of his own courts from foreign juris- 
diction in matters which ought to belong to them. That it 
meant no breach in the unity of Christendom for the mass of 
the people is certain. It meant nothing more than a right 
royal-minded way of ruling his own household on the part of 
their king, and a toleration on their part for the fickleness 
that carried him from his rather aged and unattractive-looking 
queen to the youth, beauty, and vivacity of “ Mistress Anne.” + 


NO EVIDENCE OF DISAFFECTION AGAINST THE CHURCH. 
This view explains why the majority of the people went 


* We are inclined to think the denial of the supremacy was merely a temporary thorn to 
plague the pope, but events were too strong for him. 

+ This disreputable woman seems to have been popular on account of her showy qualities, 
and perhaps the use made of her by the Reformers helps to strengthen the idea that she 
was virtuous. Henry's pride made him so suspicious, the unhappy creature could not escape. 
He was a sultan in temper. 
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with him. It is the only explanation; for no learned or capa- 
ble man saw the coming of the change, saw the signs of the 
tempest; and therefore there could have been no deep-seated 
and wide-spread hatred of the church, such as we are told in 
the literature of three centuries had been sapping her authority 
from the time of Wycliffe. We must recognize the forces which 
were concentrated and directed in France in the last century. 
That a change was certain, men of all conditions had been seeing 
for a long time; and men belonging to the cultivated classes, par- 
ticularly the nobility of the provincial robe, were deliberately 
working to bring it about. The great nobility about the court 
were not blind to the waves approaching from the horizon, as 
they fiddled with a solitaire or talked blasphemy—which they 
called philosophy—with a * languid dogmatism. They would do 
nothing. It was the business of Providence to look after per- 
sons of quality—if there were a Providence; but an earth- 
quake or the crash of worlds must be awaited calmly. 

Where is there a scintilla of evidence of the disaffection of 
the English people towards the church? Lollardism was a 
thing of the past; and even if there were a religious element 
in it, it would have proved nothing. The hold it took was 
purely social. The disaffection was not because the church 
had become corrupt, or that the religious houses were rich, 
the monks vicious, or that the Bible was in Latin, but because 
there were statutes of laborers, revocations of manumissions, 
efforts to extinguish the copyholds and other tenures conferred 
on the partly emancipated bondsmen, or the wholly enfran- 
chised villeins; because serfs enfranchised by city or borough 
custom were reclaimed by the lords of the lands on which 
they were born. Now, when these persons were told that the 
Bible proved them the equals of their oppressors; not only 
that, but that they were of the same stock and had the same 
rights to the common inheritance, the point of doctrine would 
draw other principles to it as to a centre, and thus a social move- 
ment become a demand for reform in the teaching of the church. 


THE CHURCH WAS MADE A SCAPEGOAT FOR SOCIAL CRIMES. 


The most common of all the kinds of misrepresentation of 
the action of the church on social welfare, on moral and in- 
tellectual progress, is charging her with causing the state of 
feeling which so often broke out into violence, so often into 
terrible excesses of lust and fury, simply because the insur- 
gents employed as shibboleths some isolated maxim of the Gos- 
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pel, some passage of the Old Testament divorced from the 
context, and from all practical relations, more completely than 
if it belonged as parallel or sentiment to the realm of No- 
where.* There were epidemics of outbreak of this kind all 
over Europe during the Middle Ages; but the supreme system 
of religious authority was unshaken. Now, in speaking of this 
incomparable system with regard to spiritual jurisdiction in 
England, Professor Maitland, cited by Father Gasquet, tells us 
“the whole of Western Europe was subject to the jurisdiction 
of one tribunal of last resort—the Roman Curia. Appeals to 
it were encouraged by all manner of means—appeals at almost 
every stage of almost every proceeding. But the pope was far 
more than the president of a court of appeal. Very frequently 
the courts Christian which did justice in England were courts 
which were acting under his supervision and carrying out his 
instructions. A very large, and by far the most permanently 
important part of the ecclesiastical litigation that went on in 
this country, came before English prelates who were sitting, 
not as English prelates, not as ‘judges ordinary,’ but as mere 
delegates of the pope, commissioned to hear this or that par- 
ticular case.” This was true of England up to the divorce 
proceedings, and the statement is consistent with the absence 
of all traces of speculative dissent. 
THE SUPREME SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH IGNORED. 

The formative power of the church from the sixth century 
to the fourteenth is the most marvellous instance of the tri- 
umph of ideas over force. It is well-nigh impossible to meas- 
ure the comprehensiveness and difficulty of the work; to 
understand how a system of authority and law, without a sin- 
gle soldier behind it, could have risen from the fragments of a 
broken order and the passions of untamed minds. And yet we 
are met with puerilities such as: the system went down before 
the Revival of Learning; Greek culture, flying from the Mos- 
lems, opened the intelligence of Europe to the defects of an 
institution which held it in a swoon. Algebra from Moorish 
Spain, Plato from Adrianople, were in the luminous clouds that 
led the world out of the bondage of the Papacy. It is quite 
immaterial that Luther hated the New Learning as the devil 
hates holy water, the Greek classics prepared men to pull 
down all in the old religion which had no authority from the 
questionable example of Olympian deities. 


* The reader will know we mean no slight to the wonderful tract of Sir Thomas More. 
We shall have ‘o say a little about its incomparable foresight by and by. 
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The truth is, there was a dissipation of forces breaking the 
cohesion of the European commonwealth in the era from the 
fourteenth century to the sixteenth. The Moslems had their 
toils round Europe on the east, from Africa, from Spain. The 
dream of universal conquest had been but for a moment 
clouded by the Crusades. It must. have been known to the 
policy of the German and Western sovereigns that their interest 
should have bound them together against that enemy. Recol- 
lections of jealousy from the Crusades and their inherited rivalries 
at home as independent princes blossomed into the evil fruit of 
a selfishness which sought the humiliation of a neighbor as its 
foreign policy and the destruction of liberty as its domestic. 


AS RACHEL WEEPING FOR HER CHILDREN. 

It was a time of paganism in Italy, and of all social and 
political crimes. In the north and west it was the age of 
despots. The popes were no ‘longer umpires in the disputes of 
kings; wars and rumors of war were on the nations from end 
to end of the Continent. Mercenary soldiers, skilled in the 
science of ferocity, sold themselves from camp to camp. An- 
archy, misery, plague, famine scourged the peoples, and the 
church was as Rachel weeping for her children. 

England escaped these calamities to a great extent—even 
the desolating wars of the Roses had at least the merit of a 
chivalrous inspiration—and perhaps because she escaped these 
calamities her relations to the church afford a better means of 
estimating the true inwardness of the Reformation than we 
have in the history of the other Reformed nations. If we take 
as a guide the merits claimed for the Reformation, England 
possessed the mental form most fitted for their reception. She 
enjoyed greater liberty, at least it is said constitutional principles 
were better understood there than elsewhere.* It is pointed out 
that questions between the secular and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
were debated there with a boldness not found elsewhere.t+ 

NO INTELLECTUAL DIFFICULTIES. 

Assuming, then, that the scholarship from across the seas 
awoke men’s minds to a sense of abuses arising from the wealth 
of the church, the luxury of the clergy, and the encroachment 
on the secular power, we can understand that a people whose 
representatives would express themselves boldly in parliamert 


* We doubt that they were better understood than in the Spanish monarchies that were 


consolidated by Ferdinand and Isabella. 
+ In Spain and Naples only purely ecclesiastical questions went before the ecclesiastical 
courts. . We think the smallest temporal element ousted the spiritual jurisdiction. 
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must have demanded somewhat drastic legislation. If doctrinal 
errors were discovered through newly printed editions of the 
Greek dramatists—or, as Mr. Green would say, if the human 
virtues which had been crushed by the church were recalled 
by Greek culture, there would be some traces in the journals 
of the Commons during the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. There are none; but we find in the end of the latter 
reign proclamations of the king and proceedings of the bishops 
against heretical books from Germany and English works by 
those “evangelical divines’’ who were described by the name 
of “ pot-wallopers”’ at the time, as even in the next reign they 
were laughed at as “hot gospellers,’’ and later still pilloried 
as “ round-headed rascals’”’ and “crop-eared curs.” 

There was really no question of doctrine and morals in 
England, and this must be true for Germany and Switzerland. 
There were abuses—the church was for twelve centuries in 
contact with the world. The friendship of kings and great 
men has been always a peril; the miseries of the poor are 
never absent, and the poor are sharp, carping and unjust too 
often, unmindful of many good offices on their behalf; they are 
ready to regard with jealousy intimacies between priests and per- 
sons highly placed, too ready to exaggerate its importance; nay, 
more, some of them will not stop at imagining and then inculcat- 
ing as gospel truth charges fatal to character. Somewhat in 
this way the idea must have gone abroad immediately before the 
dissolution of the religious houses that they were abodes of 
wickedness. We think no fair-minded man can accept the 
report of the Commissioners on the lesser houses; they were 
far from wealthy, their inmates had no temptation to sloth or 
any other kind of sensuality. The wealthy foundations were 
reported as being distinguished by the purity of those who 
dwelt in them. What is the difference? The scheme of sup- 
pression, as at first contemplated, only embraced houses the 
annual income of which did not exceed £200 a year. It was 
a report to justify cruelty which one dare not think of. Men 
ignorant of the world as children were turned out to beg, to 
steal, or die upon the highways. 


ORIGIN OF THE DEFAMATION OF THE MONKS. 


The infamy, like every incident of the Reformation, is sus- 
tained if not on one ground then upon another. As the scur- 
rilous scribes, the playwrights, and the buffoons of Elizabeth, of 
James I., and Charles I. made this hideous spoliation the 
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cleansing of an Augean stable, a summoning to England of airs 
of Arcady in the suggestions issuing from minds tainted by the 


madness of their licentious lives; as the wild ranters who. 


roamed through Wales and the desert places of the east and 
south in the last year of Henry, all through the reigns of 
Edward and Mary and Elizabeth, heaped upon _ the banished 
monks their scorn that a reproach and an ignominy had come 
upon their old age, and led their youth from the cities of 
strength in which they had prided in their carnal wisdom, and 
made them a hissing and a byword; as the smug minister of 
some conventicle raved over the wickedness so sternly visited 
by the Lord when he sent forth righteous ones to the high places 
of idolatry; as the picnic cicerone of to-day, leading his London 
shepherds and shepherdesses beneath arches of rare beauty and 
along groves of columns richer in association and form than 
any that ever stood beneath a Grecian sky, points with awed 
face of holiday deportment to secret places and gasps, “An 
if they would,” “then these stones could tell’; so we have our 
men of history with their theories of advancement, our politi- 
cal economists with their dicta concerning indiscriminate bene- 
volence, to pronounce the king pious and intelligent in driving 
out the monks; his ministers, agents, courtiers humane, disin- 
terested, far-seeing, patriotic in taking possession of their lands. 
JEALOUSY OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

We think much has been suggested to show there was 
nothing against the doctrine of the church in England and 
elsewhere before the very breaking out of Luther’s opposition 
and the display of Henry’s high-handed resentment. There 
certainly was nothing in common between the fiery monk and 
the equally fiery king when the former first took the field 
against the wisdom and authority of sixteen centuries.* We 
have from the writings of Saint-German, both directly and in- 
directly, the strongest case which could be made against the 


church. More replied to a good deal of Saint-German’s attack ; © 


there are some points we must note, familiar to their contem- 
poraries indeed, but of which people now are not aware—mat- 
ters that are needful for fairly estimating the controversy. 
We think it very plain Saint-German must have had the 
full measure of a lawyer’s prejudices against the clergy generally, 
but above all against the clerical legists. The English lawyers 
* This Luther is a clever man, said Leo X. with a smile, when informed of the nailing up 


of the theses and of the handsome epithets applied to himself. Leo must have thought him 
mad. 
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had been for a long time jealous of a body of men who divided 
the field of knowledge with themselves, and who had an exclu- 
sive right of audience in the ecclesiastical courts. In his Dialogue 
he lays down the principle that the state is entitled, and in 
cases bound, to enact sumptuary laws for funerals, to fix the 
dues payable to the clergy, and to inquire into sums claimed 
or gifts in kind through prescription as mortuary benefits. That 
he was a Catholic in principle is plain notwithstanding these 
views and what he intended as severe attacks upon the reli- 
gious. He bases the state’s right to interfere in those mortu- 
ary matters in the interest of executors and heirs. Without 
laying too much stress on his hostility to privileges and exemp- 
tions belonging to the clergy in what may be looked upon as 
purely temporal interests, we think there can be nothing more 
unjust than his attack upon the privilege of sanctuary. If he 
argues, on the ground of public policy, that it is an interference 
with the administration of law, we answer it was not in its origin 
or the use of it a corrupt instrument to maintain influence. It 
sprang not only from a public policy higher than that involved in 
a conflict of jurisdiction ; it was at one time the only security for 
justice. It had the sanction of the Old Dispensation and the 
usage of the New. We cannot think the fair mind, no matter 
in what school it has been formed, will consider these were 
titles the clergy should readily surrender to the objections of 
innovators. Possibly it was abused; but who shall tell the 
murders it prevented, the oppressions it arrested. By means 
of it in countless instances—in the wars of Stephen, in the 
lawless reign of John, in every period of civil tumult—the virtue 
of women was secured from violence, the succession of property 
preserved where the defenceless would have been compelled 
to execute conveyances to powerful relatives or unscrupulous 
neighbors. Now, this right is one of the difficulties of Henry’s 
reign ; that is to say, it is alleged as an instance of the ambition 
of the clergy ; like all the rest it vanishes before examination. 


GROUNDLESS ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE CLERGY. 

All along we have no impeachment of the doctrines of the 
church; on the best evidence the lives of the clergy were 
worthy of their position. As to the latter, except in some 
ribald ballads, we find nothing. Chaucer, though plainly in- 
fluenced by Italian literature, to which the priestly life was the 


game to be hunted by the satirist, gives a picture notwithstand- 
ing which is the very ideal of a parish priest, and this at a 
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time when Lollardism, if ever, was a power. It can hardly be 
matched in the severest demands of the modern standard. 
Indeed we doubt does the overflowing benevolence of a pure 
conscience and simple heart united to a solid understanding, 
such as Chaucer’s priest possessed, range themselves among the 
gifts of the modern pastor so pronouncedly as knowledge of 
politics or social science. It is true we have no other picture, 
for the best reason, because there is no other poet; but we 
have side lights from the influence of the clergy on the laity, 
and the respect paid to their counsels by men impatient of 
any other counsel. The schools built upon estates during the 
reign of Henry VII., and up to the dawn of Henry VIII.’s 
quarrel, could have scarcely proceeded from the inner prompt- 
ings of great land-holders bent on clearing them of their 
tenants. It is conceivable that the parish sermons arrested 
depopulation now and then, when the preachers fulminated God's 
punishment on those who took away ancient landmarks and 
added field to field. That this evil increased under Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth and James I., and was only attempted to be 
checked in that of Charles I. by a state prosecution before the 
Star Chamber, affords a presumption in favor of the popish 
parish priests.* 
GREED AND AMBITION THE MOTIVE OF PERSECUTION, 


We have already suggested some reasons for holding that 
the members of the religious orders were, upon the whole, faith- 
ful to their sacred character and the obligations of their pro- 
fession. The outcry in Enghand came from Germany, and only 
obtained an echo when the policy of the court was clearly for- 
mulated for dissolution of the religious houses and the diversion 
of the funds to other purposes. Saint-German completely fails 
on the branch of his case against the monks which comes 
under the head of laxity of conduct. That there was a falling 
off from primitive rigor is possible, we admit within certain 
restrictions. We are not permitted by our space to examine 
the allegations of Saint-German representing the policy of the 
court and the expectations of the cloud of obscene birds of 
prey behind it. Every politician who maintained his giddy 
place, or who aspired to the royal favor, or the Cardinal’s, 
or Cromwell’s, to dismount the man then upon the ladder, 

* There is a remarkable case under the statute of Henry VII., in which the attorney- 
general of Charles I. prosecuted to conviction a great proprietor for depopulating his 


estates. This enactment of Catholic policy ought to be known in this time of sociology in 
lieu of religion. Religion still holds the field as a system of social amelioration. 
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wanted money to recoup himself for his expenditure on gracious 
ladies who had access, or on his gifts to the clients who en- 
joyed their patron's ear. The ruffler of the tilt-yard, the waiter- 
on of the ante-chamber, brave in unpaid silks and velvets, must 
have a grant Of lands if he is to remain about the court. With 
this impoverished and high-born crowd pushing on the scheme, 
a far-sighted, selfish, and sinister ambition calculating the possi- 
bilities it contained, the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
appropriation of. their endowments was a foregone result. 
THE MONASTERIES A SOCIAL AID AND BLESSING. 

But there must be a pretence of some kind of virtue when 
a violent or an unjust act is to be done. The monks consisted 
broadly of the two divisions into which mankind is ordinarily 
but rather inexactly divided—the deceiver, the dupe, the saint, 
the sinner, the knave, the fool—that is, the monks were sloth- 
ful and indolent men free from gross vices and harmless on the 
whole, or crafty, unscrupulous, wicked men for whom religion 
was a cloak, and to whom their order and its emoluments 
were the supreme interest of life. As drones or scoundrels 
they had no claim on the wealth which should be directed to 
its original destination of charity and learning and prayer. 
Yet they fed the poor with a large-hearted liberality and a 
benevolent patience which no secular eleemosynary institution 
since has imitated. At the present moment the efforts of social 
benevolence bringing help to the homes of the needy are dis- 
trusted by the persons upon whom they are employed. If re- 
ceived, they are accepted thanklessly; if some temporary in- 
crease of work rouses a fleeting spirit of independence, they are 
rejected with contempt. The history of the Poor Laws is an 
exceptional record of official insolence and hardness, and of 
mental, moral, and physical degradation produced in the victims 
of official insolence and hardness. We have accounts of the 
crowds at the doors of the religious houses everywhere over 
England, the laborer and small farmer not ashamed of seeking 
temporary help side by side with the maimed, the aged or the 
feeble, who necessarily were beggars; we have the picture of 
a lord chancellor of England having to ride back from the 
crowds before a monastery door and turn down another street 
to make his way. 

CLERGY RESTRICTED AND LAITY EXEMPT. 


Saint-German, we presume, must be right in laying stress on 
“ mortified lives,” as one charge against the monks is they led 
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unmortified lives—we have dealt with that of their giving no alms; 
he must be right in laying stress if such lives were de- 
manded by the ideal of his day. He surely would not take 
the view of the good, stolid German who said to More “ Fare 
to sould te laye men fasten? let the prester fasten,” when 
that great lawyer and saintly man suggested that the laity had 
obligations as well as the clergy; we might add that the laity 
ought to have some kind of reverence towards, and observance 
on account of, the infinite holiness of God, even though the 
display of these things is not nominated in the bond. But with 
regard to the fasting, it is obvious if there were a relaxation 
it must have come from different conditions and _ possibly 
characteristics. It was said on occasion of such objections at 
that time in England, before then, and in other lands then 
and before then, that it was better to abate the rigor of a rule 
so that it might be observed by all than to maintain a rule 
which could not possibly be observed by all. 
THE STANDARD FOR THE RELIGIOUS VERY HIGH. 

The passionate devotion and almost superhuman energy of 
the old founders raised them above the average of their 
fellow-men to a height that in a manner constituted them of a 
different order, as we say Shakspere is from a poor Bosjesman. 
Their contemporaries and the next few generations of their 
brethren possessed the same quality of devotion and zeal, but 
with time the flood was subsiding and eventually it flowed 
along the ordinary levels. This is what we find in England in 
the sixteenth century and over Europe. We are not quite clear 
how far the hostility of the monks was carried to the New 
Learning. By it they possibly lost useful friends in England ; 
their distrust of it was more than intelligible; it was not more 
to be censured than the judgment which would not permit cer- 
tain of the Greek and Latin classics to be read by school-boys 
and university students in England,* which more than a century 
ago caused the issue of expurgated editions of the classics ;+ 
which at the present moment expurgates the plays of Shak- 
spere and proposed expurgating the classical novels of the last 
century. But when it was plain what was the real policy of 
those who aimed at the destruction of the religious houses, 
then it became manifest that the New Learning had no invet- 
erate antagonism to them, such as it entertained towards the 
half-educated and wholly vulgar apologists and preachers of the 


* How much of them would be left by a severe hand ? 
+ This led to a singular result in the case of one editor. 
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new doctrines. Saint-German’s complaint, that the monks had 
given up the wearing of the hair shirt, is, we think, only useful 
as showing the temper of their opponents and the very trivial na- 
ture of the charges against them. If their enormities could only 
be adequately dealt with by a punishment like that which has 
made the Dead Sea a perpetual monument of the justice 
of God, it is very immaterial indeed whether the hair shirt was 
worn, alms given, or whether the fast was observed according 
to the stern temper of the ancient rule, or modified to suit a 
weaker generation. These are the only objections the most 
astute and able of their enemies can bring against them—we 
do not take account of the ex post facto charges invented 
when the crime of spoliation was accomplished, any more than 
of the sarcasms of Erasmus before the dissolution, which meant 
about as much seriousness as the riding of a hobby-horse in 
the mock tournament of a court festival. 


THE PEOPLE AS A CLASS WERE FOR THE MONKS, 


We can, in answer to the case made at any time against 
the religious, offer the following as a fair judgment on the 
charges and replies, on the evidence from authoritative sources, 
and on the conduct of considerable lay interests, altogether 
forming the materials available for the purpose. The monks 
as large land-owners administered their estates more liberally 
than others, took smaller rents than the lay landlords, and 
never disturbed their tenants. There may have been a care- 
lessness concerning the religious objects of their trusts here 
and there; there probably was a degree of wastefulness in the 
management of their estates; but all this we think inseparable 
from the existence of institutions not incorporated for trade 
and profit, nay, for the very opposite, namely, the effacement of 
individual interest and the surrender of the corporate interest to 
the use of others—that is to say, employing the activities of the 
brain and the powers of the body for the poor and the stranger, 
to whom nothing is due except as it is the will of the Lord Christ. 

The fact is, up to the last, we have proof that the monks 
were on good terms with the country gentry, and had school- 
rooms for their children in the monasteries. So far from a 
universal desire for their suppression being entertained, the bill 
for their dissolution was the first check received by Cromwell. 
It was the first on any subject he had met with, for he 
ruled the Commons with the iron strength and pitiless resource 
of a Borgia or a Medici; it.was the only check he sustained 
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for some time, as though the Commons were alarmed at their 
temerity. It is wonderful, with his spies in every house, he 
could not have obtained more against the monks—he who 
“tortured into treason” the murmurs of a petulant abbot or 
the ravings of a silly nun, as men said passionately at his trial, 
writhing as they were under the recollection of a spy-system 
which made them feel as though a scorpion slept under every 


stone. 
THE COST AT WHICH THE REFORMATION WON, 


We shall conclude with the statement that the people were 
Catholics up to the Act of Supremacy, Catholics in attach- 
ment and belief, and they remained so in secret where they 
understood its force, smothering conscience as men will in the 
hope of change. But there were men who could not com- 
promise, who expected “no change” “until we fight for it,” 
as Lord Hussey exclaimed. Fury at the dissolution of the 
smaller abbeys stirred a revolt of the northern nobles, with 
thirty thousand men under the Banner of the Five Wounds. 
The insurrection would have been successful, but the Reforma- 
tion, illuminated, guided, inspired by the ineffable perfidy of 
Cromwell, won. 

There need be no more said. In 1533 there were few 
heretics, though their “ policy,” says More, was “to make their 
number larger than it is.’ We admit the Reformation gained 
the day. Cromwell slaughtered the men whose demands for the 
old faith he and the king had granted when they had all England 
from Berwick to the Don in their hands; the land was covered 
with gibbets from which hung the bodies of men who had 
been induced to return home on the faith of royal promises. 
The Reformation won. What was the immediate gain to the 
country? Within sixty years twelve acts were.passed to relieve 
distress, the necessity for the passing of which Thorold Rogers 
tells us ‘‘can be traced distinctly back to the crimes of rulers 
and their agents.” 

The Reformation won, and we find a change of religion 
against the will of the people; vast numbers reduced to beg- 
gary, the gallows staring at one wherever he turns, robberies by 
beggared peasants not checked by the Terror that stalked 
from village to village, and the spy that listened at every eave; 
the Reformation won, and all provision for religious instruction 
was destroyed; the Reformation won, and England bent to a 
despotism under which parliamentary government could only 
offer adulation to the king and make his wishes law. 

VOL. LXX.—53 
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SCHOOL LAWS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


BY REV. THOMAS McMILLAN, C.S.P. 


HE teachers of Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, have within a few years developed the power 
of organization which forced the Legislature to 
consider their just claims. Now that they have 
a substantial victory to encourage the diffident, 

they should continue their efforts to foster the strength that 
can be obtained only by a union of forces. Individually, how- 
ever great may be the personal qualifications, the teacher is at 
a disadvantage in dealing with theorists who are ever trying to 
introduce new fads, and to cram the minds of children in 
opposition to the law of normal development which requires 
that the curriculum of the college and the university should 
not be made compulsory in the kindergarten and the elemen- 
tary schools. Neither has the average teacher the time, nor 
the requisite amount of patience, to refute the carping criti- 
cism originating from small coteries representing some historic 
families whose social prominence enables them to rush into 
print easily. 

It seems obvious that those wao are earnestly seeking to 
improve the school laws of New York State should give more 
attention to the suggestions that can be elicited from teachers 
of recognized professional standing. The best text-books are 
produced by the men and women who have had the supreme 
test of actual experience in the management of children. It 
may be hoped that our law-makers will seek to borrow wisdom 
from the rulers of the class-rroom. Some of the educational 
journals have already presented very able statements of the 
evidence in favor of proposed changes for the codification of 
school laws. The editor of Zhe New Education, published at 
Tremont, is alarmed by the thought that politics should rule, 
and proceeds to ask: 

Are our officers, from the State Superintendent down to 
the cross-roads trustee, elected because of fitness or because of 
pull? Each city, village, and district will have to answer this 
question according to its own experience. Where fitness gov- 
erns there is little danger for that place; but if political pull 
is the requisite. which will outstrip other qualifications, the 
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walls are already crumbling and tottering, and must be shored 
up until they can be relaid by a master-hand. 

That brings us to a vital question, one in which all who 
are interested in any department of education must be deeply 
interested, namely, the pending efforts to reorganize and 
unify our state system of educational supervision. Shall we 
rescue from the dangers noted our entire system of public 
education, or must those of our public schools, our high schools, 
which hitherto have been kept well outside of the pale of 
political domination, be exposed to its corrupting influence? 

Quite recently the Rev. Washington Gladden directed public 
attention to the grave peril threatening the public schools of 
the United States, in the ruin that is wrought to the highest 
interests of the children and youth of the nation, therefore to 
the nation itself, by allowing politics to dominate educational 
interests. He says that formerly only men of a broad public 
spirit accepted places on school boards, seeing there a grand 
opportunity to serve human interests. They had an eye single 
to the public good; they had the disposition and the training 
which fitted them for the serious~work of supervision and 
direction in the educational field. But, he says, when politi- 
cians discovered that through the public schools there was 
money and patronage to be levied for the purpose of strength- 
ening political machines by the appointment of teachers, the 
sale of school sites, the award of school contracts, a wholly 
different type of men came up as candidates for election or 
appointment on School Boards, and a sharp deterioration in 
the work done in the schools naturally followed. With cor- 
ruption possible in the purchase of sites, the building of school- 
houses, the selection of text-books, the appointment and dis- 
missal of superintendents and teachers, with political pull pre- 
dominating throughout the entire system, he sees that pre- 
tenders and charlatans are promoted over the heads of con- 
scientious teachers; that the tenure of the teacher is so pre- 
carious that many men and women of the highest type fail to 
see sufficient encouragement for entrance upon the work. 

In a recent number of the Boston Journal it is stated that 
Dr. Gladden does not exaggerate the extent of the evil, and 
it says: “Locally there is ample corroboration of his view,” 
and calls attention to the scandals of the proceedings of that 
board, adding: ‘A deterioration like this has been going on 
very generally in cities, large and small; and it is time that 
a healthful public sentiment were aroused to check it!” 
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Many fairly well educated men and women do not seem to 
know that our State educational system in New York com. 
prises two distinct departments, the one controlled by the 
Board of Regents, the other by the State Superintendent. The 
Regents are men such as Dr. Gladden describes as having be- 
longed to a previous period, men of prominence, attained be- 
cause they are high-minded and capable; men who are in close 
touch with educational matters, questions, and people; men who 
were selected because of peculiar fitness, and who have always 
served without pay, laboring constantly in the field of educa- 
tion, gaining expert experience, which can only come with 
years of service and from contact with just these conditions. 
This Board is entirely free from harmful influences and from 
the corrupting touch of the politician. 

Receiving no compensation, seeking no personal gain, the 
board is thoroughly independent of politics and men, and 
works solely for the upbuilding and uplifting of our educational 
interests. Let what its members have done during the past 
hundred years—and more—give promise of what they might 
accomplish in the years to come. On the Regents’ roll are 
names illustrious in history, in education, in finance, and in 
letters. They have been and are men from the leading walks 
of life. 

The other department, that of Public Instruction, has charge 
of elementary schools and work, and is presided over by a 
single head, the State Superintendent, who is entrusted with 
almost autocratic powers, and unfortunately is not always se- 
lected because of eminent fitness, gained by education and 
experience, but too often for political reasons. And the method 
of his choice, coupled with the tenure of his office, makes it 
extremely difficult for a superintendent to free himself from 
political constraints during any portion of his term of service, 
which, being for only three years, almost from the day of his 
advent into office, impresses upon him the necessity of con- 
tinued active political scheming if he would succeed himself. 
He easily comprehends that official efficiency will count less 
in promoting his re-election than will the multiplication of 
grateful partisan friends. The present Superintendent has 
been quoted as recently saying: ‘“‘/ have seen superintendents 
stand up and resist political pressure which never yet appeared at 
the door of the Regents of the University.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction is the victim of 
his surrounding conditions, as the Regents of the University 
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are protected by the conditions of their life tenure and other 
incidents of their organization. The case might safely be 
submitted here without further argument and upon the Super- 
intendent’s testimony alone. No intelligent jury, mindful of 
the welfare of our schools, would hesitate to render a verdict 
in favor of the unification of our State educational system 
under the supervision of the Regents of the University. But 
there are other reasons for such a change in our system as 
will bring the execution of the educational functions now 
vested in the Superintendent under protecting supervision of 
the Regents—at least to the extent of making them responsi- 
ble for the choice and retention in office of the official who 
shall execute such functions. Their importance and the advan- 
tage of such change in our educational system will appear 
upon a slight review of the Superintendent’s varied duties, 
which are too great in aggregate to be safely committed to 
any one person’s unaided judgment or unrestrained discretion. 
The time is opportune for the change, and all valid reasons 
and worthy influences make for its accomplishment. Educa- 
tional unification, under well tested, capable, and trustworthy 
supervision, is the desideratum. The Regents of the Univer- 
sity meet all the requirements for the needed supervising body. 
Their board has become an institution—the ripened fruit of a 
century’s experience. What has been thus evolved and has 
so conspicuously proven its almost ideal usefulness, may not be 
lightly set aside. To bring the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction into harmony with and under supervision of the 
Regents of the University, little more legislation is needful 
than to give them the power to elect and remove such officer. 
His responsibility to them, and their -responsibility for him, 
will be thus simultaneously established. He will then recog- 
nize the Regents as his natural and helpful advisers, and will 
gladly accept their potent protection. Harmony will be es- 
tablished in our educational household, and all, animated by a 
common purpose, can work together for the common good. 
The School Bulletin, published at Syracuse, reported at 
length the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association held 
last July in Utica. Supervisor Daniels, of Buffalo, was very 
emphatic in his declaration that there should be a unification 
of the educational work of the two departments at Albany 
under the control of the Regents. It is important to remem- 
ber also that many professional teachers share the same 
conviction, but for prudential reasons would not make any 
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public declaration. In certain cases there seems to be a sort 
of intimidation displayed by superior officers which checks the 
spontaneous expression of opinion among teachers. The annual 
address of the State Superintendent, Charles R. Skinner, con- 
tained a summary of the progress claimed for his administra- 
tion during the past five years. According to the report given 
in the School Bulletin Mr. Skinner did not stop with his demon- 
stration of the advance that New York has made. “ Unfor- 
tunately he thought it necessary to discuss the question of 
unification, and his best friends regretted the most to see him 
descend to the undignified plane of personal altercation. ‘I 
am suffering more than you are,’ he said to some of the 
teachers who were retiring, and the audience could well believe 
it was true. Some of his notes were misplaced, he felt that 
he did not have the sympathy of the audience, he was strug- 
gling against odds, but he continued with dogged persistency 
to finish all that he had prepared to say. He attacked by 
name Regents Sexton, McKelway, and Reid; and referring to 
the statement in the New York Suz that at the convocation 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and his deputies were 
worsted in a fight of their own choosing, said that the speakers 
at the convocation were manifestly packed in the interest of 
the Regents. It is a curious fact that before the meeting 
some of the Regents thought the speakers were packed on the 
other side, and expressed dissatisfaction thereat. 

“The impression Mr. Skinner made was a good deal more 
of his annoyance at the turn opinion is taking than of the 
strength of the arguments he presented. He declared that the 
election of the superintendent by the Regents would be unwise, 
unpatriotic, undemocratic, and unrepublican; and yet a few 
moments before he had said that the department itself had 
proposed that the superintendent be elected by the Regents on 
condition that the care of the high schools be transferred to 
the department. He declared there was not one of the 
Regents who would not consider it a punishment to be called 
upon to pass a Regents’ examination, which caused some 
laughter; but a principal near us whispered that if Mr. 
Skinner were called upon to pass one of his own uniform ex- 
aminations in drawing he would discover a new cure for obes- 
ity. He declared that not only was he himself in favor of 
high schools, but he would make them absolutely free; and 
instead of allowing schools like the Utica Free Academy to 
charge tuition for outside pupils, would require them to take 
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all country pupils who applied, and make the tuition a charge 
upon the State.” 

On a recent occasion, in Brooklyn, Mr. Skinner again took 
the attitude of supreme critic of the Regents, and gave utter- 
ance to many offensive personal statements regarding honora- 
ble men who have given long and faithful service to education 
without any financial compensation. His dominant ambition 
seems to run in the line of enlarging his own power and in- 
creasing the “charge upon the State.” Concerning his own 
department he is an optimist, and a pessimist in all that re- 
lates to other departments. The tax-payers of Utica undoubt- 
edly have very good reasons for the policy approved for their 
academy, and they may safely claim exemption from censori- 
ous dictation. j 

By an act of legislature Mr. Skinner was authorized, at 
great expense, to assume the responsibility of taking a bien- 
nial school census, chiefly on his own recommendation of 
competency for sucha difficult task. The results of his work 
will not beas critical inspection or a “uniform examination,” 
in the words of his own pet phrase. No gain can be shown 
proportionate to the money expended. The boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx in New York City were commanded, 
against the decision of the local commissioners, to pay for the 
honor of this census about thirty-eight thousand dollars. By 
a peculiar juggling of the figures there was no distinct men- 
tion of the large number of volunteer workers in the cause of 
education, representing hundreds of prominent families, philan- 
thropic and religious organizations. A census that misrepre- 
sents the work done by the people of New York State for 
education, or which presents only in a partial way the evidence 
of their generous zeal, deserves severe condemnation. This 
consideration may be taken by those in charge of the figures 
to be prepared for the Paris Exposition, which should be ar- 
ranged according to a reliable standard. It is to the glory of 
the Empire State that so many of its citizens do not need any 
compulsory law. They take the initiative in educating their 
children, and cheerfully pay the cost of their religious training. 
By an unjust discrimination, fostered by the bigotry of the 
past, they are also obliged to assume the whole burden of pro- 
viding instruction in the secular branches required ‘for intelli- 
gent citizenship. a‘ 

For all whom it should concern, and to comply with the 
request of public officials seeking accurate information, the fol- 
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lowing exhibit of the parish schools of New York State has 
been prepared from the Catholic Directory for the year 1899. 
To remove a widespread misconception, it is necessary to state 
that the children in these schools have homes supported by 
their parents, who are entitled to all the civic honor that be- 
longs to tax-payers. From their contributions have been paid 
the salaries of two thousand, six hundred and twenty teachers. 
The number of pupils is indicated according to the dioceses, 
representing all the counties of New York State: 





Diocese of New York, . ; ? , . 47,109 
«  « Brooklyn, a Ae ee 
62 “ Buffalo, ‘ : : . e 21,324 
+ See, . ‘ ° . + 13,000 
‘*  -“-Rechester, . ‘ . ° ° 12,777 
« =: Syracuse, ‘ ° ° ° - 4,840 
«© Ogdensburg, ‘ . ° ° 3,500 
Total, ‘ P : : ° ‘ . « 130,335 





A Memory. 


BY REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 





I, 
pee HE day is dull with sullen cloud, 
J aig} = And fog-wraiths haunt the sea; 


The fretful waves cry out aloud 
In angry prophecy. 


II, 


The ebon wing of night afar 
Speeds o’er the seething foam— 
When lo! amidst the gloom, a star ~ 
That leads the sailor home. 

















Mr. PHILLIPPS belonged to the ranks of the 
country gentry and was a convert to the church 
before the Tractarian movement began. The follow- 
ing words of his son, who took up his Life* after 
Mr. Purcell’s death, indicate the stand-point from 
which the life is written: “‘My object has been to vindicate the 
Wiseman-De Lisle ecclesiastical policy; to establish my father’s 
reputation as a man possessed of the ‘ perfection of Catholicity,’ 
and of the love of his country and her constitution; and as a 
man who laid down, in conjunction with his friend, Father 
Ignatius Spencer, the only lines upon which the conversion of 
England is, humanly speaking, possible; not by raising a new 
church on the ruins of the old one already established, but by 
laboring to root out all heresy and hatred from the existing 
churches of Canterbury and York, together with the kindred 
dissenting bodies, and finally to restore all Christ-worshipping 
Englishmen to their former ancient Catholic condition of 
union with the churches of the Continent and the Holy See 
of Rome—the privilege of the actual Church of Westminster— 
so that the Scripture may be fulfilled on earth as it is in 
heaven: And there shall be one fold and one Shepherd (John x. 
16).” 

Mr. Phillipps was associated with the Association for the 
Promotion of the Unity of Christendom, the methods of which 
were condemned by the Holy See. A full and particular ac- 
count of the whole matter is given in these volumes. He was 
also in intimate relations with Father Spencer, Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Newman, Aubrey de Vere, the last Catholic Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Count de Montalembert, and other distinguished 


men. 
Many letters, unpublished before, from Cardinal Newman 
and Mr. Gladstone add greatly to the interest of this work. 


* Life and Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle. By Edmund Sheriden Purcell. Edited 
and finished by Edwin de Lisle. London: Macmillan & Co., limited; New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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He brought the Trappists into England, giving them land and 
building for them a monastery. He was deeply interested not 
only in religious matters but also in public affairs, although he 
was unwilling himself to take part in them. Of all these 
things and many others these volumes give particulars. It is 
a work of the highest interest and importance, presenting the 
often told history of the Catholic revival from a distinctly new 
point of view. 

We have received these volumes too late to give of them 
the extended and careful notice they deserve, and which next 
month we propose giving. All we can say now is, that they 
are a most valuable and important contribution to the reli- 
gious history of our times. Taken along with Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s two volumes on his father’s life and his Biography of 
Cardinal Wiseman, together with Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal 
Manning, they serve to set forth that history in great com- 
pleteness. What is chiefly wanted now is the long-expected 
life of Cardinal Newman. 


Straining for effect and laboring under the burden of a 
conscious style, the new pastor of Plymouth Church seems 
less at ease in his recent volume* than might be expected 
from one trained in the deep-souled spontaneity of pulpit 
appeal, warm from the heart. On the other hand, one may 
surmise that sermonizing must, to a great extent, tend to 
dull one’s sensitiveness to the niceties of language; making 
no great difficulty about careless phrasing, questionable syn- 
tax, sudden digression, and curious figures. In the eloquent 
fervor of discourse, no doubt, the speaker would ignore and 
the hearer pardon such minor shortcomings. 

It would be unfair to end our comment here. Several of 
the studies presented by the author, notably the first and 
second, are lovely and full of inspiration. Though they be on 
themes much exploited nowadays—“ Progress” and ‘“ Honest 
Living ’”—the treatment is clever and even winning. It is a 
style of teaching which can do much good, and may possibly 
influence many who have been stolid hitherto into wakening 
to better life. But a little of it goes a far way, and it cannot 
be that the older method of appeal through supernatural 
motives is quite out of date. 


It is a great good fortune to the reading public that Miss 


* Great Books as Life Teachers. By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: Fleming He 
Revell. 
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Katherine Conway is not unacquainted with the principle of 
moral theology that declares the nullity of a vow not made 
pro bono meliorit. It were a pity had the present delightful 
volume of reminiscences of travel* been lost to us, simply 
because of a mistaken “pledge not to write a new book” on 
her recent European trip. We assure the author, with all 
theological certainty, that she need be troubled by no 
scruples as to the legality of her dispensation from that pledge, 
for it is most undoubtedly a donum melius to have written such 
a book as New Footsteps in Well-Trodden Ways, than to ‘have 
left it unwritten. 

These reminiscences are so interesting in themselves, and 
the telling of them is so happily managed, as almost to compel 
the reading of every line of their 252 pages at one sitting. 

The quasi-apology contained in the title is hardly necessary, 
for though the “ways’’ Miss Conway has taken are “ well- 
trodden”’ indeed, they yet become new and fresh under her 
pleasant treatment ; so that those who have themselves trodden 
therein will be grateful for being reminded of happy experi- 
ences, and those who have never yet partaken of the privilege 
of a European tour will, for the time at least, gladly accept 
such delightful narrative as Miss Conway’s as the next best 
thing. 

For Catholic readers, especially, the volume in hand must 
be enjoyable, for the author has in her journeyings taken the 
very route that every Catholic would like to follow when in 
the old countries, and she writes of all her experiences with 
an exquisite Catholic sympathy. Her enthusiastic admiration, 
by preference, for persons and places and practices connected 
with the life of the church is most refreshing, as indicative of 
a loving Catholic instinct. Yet Miss Conway is Catholic as 
well in the other and broader sense of the term: she shows a 
kindly sympathy for all classes with whom she comes in con- 
tact. Her short chapter on “Jerusalem in Rome” makes 
manifest her rather novel yet altogether praiseworthy feeling 
of interest and concern in the unfortunate religious condition 
of the Jews. We wish there were more of such Catholicity. 

The grouping together in one chapter of remarks and inci- 
dents illustrating Italian devotion to the Blessed Virgin is par- 
ticularly felicitous. The author, almost unconsciously and with 
perfect unostentation, champions the cause of such warm-hearted 


* New Footsteps in Well-Trodden Ways. By Katherine E. Conway. Boston: The 
Pilot Publishing Company. 
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and ingenuous piety towards the Blessed Mother of God as is 
peculiarly Italian; and she does not fail to make her point that 
such devotion is, in all reason, natural, and cannot be offensive 
to any one but the hypercritical. 

There is many a bit of anecdote and comment and criticism 
and historical narrative to enliven these pages of Miss Con- 
way’s, and prevent them from becoming a mere guide-book or 
a record of sights and facts. In fact, it is the constant inser- 
tion of these snatches of history, and these touch-and-go com- 
ments on literature and art, that fastens the reader’s attention 
and makes him hurry along from page to page with that con- 
tinuous interest that is generally given only to the best of 
novels. 

Outside of Rome, and its multitude of churches great and 
obscure, England and Oxford seem most to have stirred our 
writer’s emotions. And truly those who have read much of 
the story of Catholicism in England must feel, with Miss Con- 
way, that there is nothing like Oxford “to make the Catholic 
heart prouder and sadder, aught more abounding in wild con- 
tradictions, more moving to heart-sinking and to hope.” But 
we must feel that hope shall predominate, the “new spring” 
of Catholic life in England shall merge into glorious summer, 
and the true faith again be found throned in her ancient 
citadel, the great English University. It were pleasant to speak 
at length of these and many other hopes and memories aroused 
by the words of a true Catholic enthusiast, but in lieu of this we 
must content ourselves with thanking “ The Bostonian ” for her 
delightful little work and again recommending it as an extra- 
ordinarily successful and interesting volume. 


This is a number of tales,* partly allegorical, in which the 
opinions of the author, Selma Lagerléf, on facts of the moral 
consciousness are offered to the public in a translation by 
Pauline Bancroft Flach. 

The shell of the teaching, the outer covering, is attractive, 
as it ought to be in writing of the kind, while the strong sym- 
pathy with the loveliness and grandeur of external nature im- 
parts the principal charm to the characters that are associated 
with the scenes. In some way these men and women are born 
from the scenes; they are as the atmosphere in which they 
live and move and have their being. The terrible outlaw in 
the story called ‘The Outlaws” is the embodied spirit of the 


* Invisible Links. By Selma Lagerléf. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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wild, fierce as the torrent, black and shaggy as the mountain, 
strong, daring, invincible, an incarnation of the forces of 
nature; and yet in all the fury of his spirit, amid the storm 
wrack that clouds it, and despite its tumult and disorder, 
there emerges from the chaos the sense of the great truth 
that justice is the foundation of the world. He himself is at 
war with human justice; he had committed a crime, the mur- 
der of a monk, more shocking to the public conscience than 
an ordinary murder, and in consequence he fled to the moun- 
tains. His companion—one who accidentally joins him—is a 
very young fisherman, a mere boy, who had stolen fishing 
nets. Now there began a war of thought and feeling in the 
young fisherman when he learned the nature of his companion’s 
crime. His mind, though undeveloped, was naturally clear and 
strong, his affections were generous and manly. He rejected 
offers of reward to betray the murderer; but from the moment 
he heard that justice was the foundation of the world, arid 
heard it from the murderer’s lips, influences internal and ex- 
ternal worked upon him, tortured him, wrung him, appalled 
him, until at length he could find no peace except by satisfy- 
ing external justice through its representative, human justice. 
This was by surrendering the murderer to its power, or, as it 
may appear to the unsophisticated mind, by the betrayal of 
his friend. He justified himself for his treachery by the dread 
of the spirits that haunted him, and in the opportunity for re- 
pentance afforded to the murderer. So far as this “link” has 
a purpose in accounting for the motives which influence con- 
duct in a crisis, it is, doubtless, in this that a comparatively 
untainted mind will see the enormity of a crime to which the 
criminal himself is blind, and the latter may realize it by the 
anguish which the thought of it causes to a beloved soul. It 
is a very roundabout way of reaching a fundamental principle 
of human nature, that the esteem of one loved is valued. 
“The King’s Grave” is a sketch intended to illustrate the 
growth of the mind in primitive conditions and the way in 
which the untutored imagination confers power and intelligence 
on natural objects having some resemblance to the human face 
and form. The suggestion is that fetichism is the religion of 
nature, and the first religion. The conception is wrought out 
without much verisimilitude, but the purely literary part of the 
task is performed with ability; that is to say, the descriptions 
of scenery and the portraiture are animated. This is also an 
allegory; but the philosophy which underlies the fiction leads 
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to the same goal as fatalism or determinism of a theistic 
kind. Why grieve for what you have done, compelled by the 
immortal gods? 

There are several other sketches, and in all a search is car. 
ried on for the links which form the chain of life; that is, for 
the circumstances and moods which use the raw material of 
character, and the relation of the will to these, which is the 
loom for ever active until the character is made. But in hardly 
any instance can we discover the reality of the process. It is 
like nothing we are acquainted with: and yet we are inclined 
to think the reader of “A Fallen King” will judge that he 
has had experience himself, and others have had the same, of 
a conversion effected with like violence and tearing asunder of 
the soul as that portrayed in Matto Wik’s rising out of de- 
spair and degradation, under the singing and praying, the 
charitable deeds, and more charitable sympathy, of the Salva- 
tion Army captain and her two companions. Extraordinary 
effects, either of good or evil, were produced in the early “ re- 
vivals” in England and Ireland; but these we can some way 
understand, as the product of great excitement in minds hardly 
developed but devotional. The act of Wik, which is presented 
as a sacrifice of himself to secure the happiness of his young 
wife is either an act of insanity or else the result of an ill- 
conditioned and unmanly jealousy. The wonderful power of 
moving audiences as long as he carried his grief locked in his 
heart, and the loss of the power when by his wife’s confession 
he regained his good name, are a bad blending of a natural 
fact and a supernatural result into the implication of one sin- 
gle miraculous effect of Salvation Army missionary labor. 
There is, indeed, one admirable sketch—in which, as the silver 
lining of the cloud when the moon is about to issue renders 
the black pall beautiful, so the high thoughts which are sancti- 
fied by death make death beautiful as they made life noble—and 
this is the fanciful vision of the ghosts which Frederika Bremer 
saw before she closed her eyes in death to open them in life. 


In his retirement at the Catholic University Professor 
Stoddard is displaying a most commendable literary activity. 
Catholic writers of his stamp are too few, and universal thanks 
must be awarded his publisher, his friends, his students, or 
whoever is responsible for his steadiness at the pen. The 
present volume;* indeed, is a reprint from the pages of the 


* Over the Rocky Mountains to Alaska, By Charles Warren Stoddard. St. Louis: 
B, Herder, 
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Ave Maria, but its advent gives us hope that we shall soon 
have in book-form the other very charming series of sketches 
now appearing in that clever and well-edited magazine. 

Hail-storms of the Rockies, Pueblo and its infernal heat, 
streams brawling through lovely vales, the quiet inland sea, 
the steamboat-deck at Io Pp. M.—these are some of the varied 
visions framed in the cheery, familiar style now so popular 
with thousands of readers, and said by able critics to be quite 
beyond rivalry. A lagoon amid mountain-steeps like a watery 
way in a giant Venice, a ball by the ladies of Juneau, Sitka, 
the jumping-off place, and the towering rock of Katalan—all 
these are among the new slides of our friend’s marvellously 
furnished stereopticon, and you may be thankful to sit by at- 
tentive as he describes. His old charm is still his own. We 
can voice no better comment on his latest work. 


In the February issue we commended strongly M. Sepet’s 
admirable life of Saint Louis. The present volume,* being of the 
same series, is to some extent in rather disappointing contrast. 
Perhaps this is felt all the more because we have expected 
much from the new series and have cherished hopes of well- 
nigh faultless perfection. Strict criticism of defects, it seems 
to us, has been invited by the prospectus of these new “ Lives,” 
and by the choice of eminent men for their composition., Yet 
the present volume gives evidence of many shortcomings, some 
not remediable, except by a change in plan and tone. We 
mention them, however, in the hope and the expectation of 
deterring no one from procuring this new Life of St. Ambrose, 
for it is worth purchasing both for its own sake and for the 
sake of the series to which it belongs. 

To speak first of the larger and more fundamental matters 
of general conception and treatment. The whole work mani- 
fests a lack of what we may call, for want of a better word, 
“sympathy”; that is, such a real appreciation in the writer’s 
mind of the peculiar grandeur and heroic qualities in the 
character of the saint as would influence the writing of every 
page and make itself felt on the reader’s mind. This quality, 
we say, is, to our thinking, absent from the biography, because 
in the reading of it our former conception (we believe a true 
one) of the outstanding nobility of the figure of the great 
bishop of Milan is neither enlarged nor accentuated. The failure 
to produce this effect is perhaps due to a failure on the author’s 


* The Saints ; ‘*St. Ambrose,” by the Duc de Broglie. Translated by Margaret Mait- 
land. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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part to present the romantic and dramatic events of his 
hero’s life in striking, picturesque narration, even where this 
could have been done without violence to historical accuracy. 
For example, the celebrated incident of the humiliation of 
Theodosius after the massacre of Thessalonica is told with 
unnecessary diffuseness, with too much attention to Ambrose’s 
motives for severity, too much explanation of what the author 
seems to consider the bishop’s delay in confronting the em- 
peror. A blow was struck by Theodosius against the church 
and against God; Ambrose braved the imperial sinner, and 
struck a return blow that brought him to his knees to beg 
pardon of the church and of God. That is the story. Let it 
be told quickly and briefly; then, if necessary, let Ambrose’s 
letters be brought forward to explain his emotions and motives. 
Other instances might be given, but the fault we speak of is a 
general one, noticeable rather in the tout ensemble of the work 
than in any particular part. 

Furthermore, one might well ask, what is the author’s 
opinion of the miracles that attested the finding of the bones 
of the saints, Gervasius and Protasius? He seems only reluctant- 
ly to admit that “cures were said to have taken place,” and 
is there not an apparent discountenancing of these cures in 
the manner of the statement that “greater are the miracles 
grace effects in the soul than are such miracles as these’? 
(p. 84). The miraculous events accompanying the discovery of 
the bones of these martyred brothers are mentioned by St. 
Ambrose himself and recounted by St. Augustine, and it would 
take little space to declare the fact. Indeed, we confess a 
dislike of the apparent desire to exclude miracles from this 
book. No other is mentioned, if we except the heavenly 
phenomena which surrounded the death of St. Ambrose; we 
hope that the omission of the account of the divine witnesses 
to sanctity that followed his demise is made from carelessness 
rather than from design. 

We have hinted that the book is not faultlessly written. 
Sometimes the author, sometimes the translator, sometimes we 
know not who,is to blame. For example, “inconsequent ” (p. 
30) is good French, but not the best English for “ inconsistent ” ; 
“ directly” (pp. 28, 98, 100) cannot mean “as soon as”; “not 
now shall lead our armies the military eagles” (p. 23), and “ is 
it likely that him whom alive the soldiers deserted, they will 
defend now he is dead?’’ are Latin, not English constructions ; 
“fish for compliments” (p. 45) has almost too colloquial a 
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sound for a literary work; “no one thought it incumbent on 
them to tell him” (p. 58) is hugely ungrammatical, and to trans- 
late “Invitum nolitis colere quod nolit’’ into “ Force no one 
to practise a religion they,” etc. (p. 59), is to do the Latin an 
injustice, and to disgrace the English; “tore down their 
standards floating over the capitol ” (p. 60) leaves room for doubt 
as to the final disposition of the standards. “ Protaeus”’ for 
“ Protasius”” (p. 83) may be allowable, but is hardly familiar ; 
to say (p. 96) that Domnin showed a puerile inability as a 
diplomat, and then aver that “it did not take the astuteness of 
a Domnin,” etc., is a trifle inconsistent ; ‘“‘ Valeus” for “ Valens” 
on two successive pages would reflect on any proof-reader; 
and—to come back to our syntax—‘“the mob, having person- 
ally insulted the emperor, repressive measures naturally fol- 
lowed,” is decidedly poor; and so the errors accumulate. It 
is a pity they are so numerous, but we repeat that, despite 
its faults, the book contains much that is worthy, and will 
repay its price to the buyer. 


Mr. Keightley shares the feeling which draws so many 
writers of fiction at this moment to the life of the eighteenth 
century for the materials of their work. We are not quite sure 
that obedience to the demand, the fashion, or the craze is the 
wisest course; at least, if a novelist intends to reproduce the 
manners and mind of that century, he requires something more 
than acquaintance with one or two social facts like smuggling 
and kidnapping, and something more than the knowledge that 
men dressed differently from the style of the present day. 
Whatever may be the source of the attraction to the period 
when the original thirteen States of the Union were still 
colonies with the treatment of crown dependencies, or conquered 
provinces as an alternative policy, we are at liberty to say 
that writers proposing to treat of that time in fiction should 
remember their rivals. . 

Mr. Keightley gives us an entertaining book *—we think 
that he is a man of talent, though somewhat deficient in taste 
and knowledge—but the book no more belongs to the time in 
which the events are supposed to be laid than it belongs to 
the period “when Adam delved and Eve span,” or the period 
“‘when Pan to Moses gave his pagan horn.” We should have 
liked to see the influence of dress, a particular etiquette, and 
a particular opinion on the formation of character and conduct. 


* Heronford. By S.R. Keightley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
VOL, LXX.— 54 
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The mere shadowy vicar does not belong to the church which 
Fielding and Marlin, Swift and Sterne have made familiar to 
us. Lord Heronford, the elder, is borrowed from the myster- 
ious white-coated gentleman in Zhe House by the Churchyard, 
and made purposeless in the appropriation ; the younger one is a 
very poor personation of the reformed rake who fills so large 
a place in the novels, the plays, and the matchless little papers 
—little essays on men and manners—of that century when 
English prose reached a perfection which places it nearest to 
the Attic of Plato and Xenophon. We have said the book is 
an entertaining one. We repeat this, and we add, the tone is 
honest and healthy; but to us it is perfectly plain the writer 
is not an Englishman, though he professes to be one. 


Two recent books* of practical religious import deserve 
kindly mention. Father Cafferata has supplied us with a book 
of instruction which will be of great advantage in aiding con- 
verts to obtain clear primary notions of Christian doctrine. 
Its best feature is its being so adapted as to supply lay 
workers with all the requisites for thoroughly explaining such 
points as are likely to obtain most notice from inquiring non- 
Catholics. The simplicity of language, the clearness of detail, 
the frequent use of the Book of Common Prayer, and the sym- 
pathetic tone, make the volume a heartily welcomed addition 
to our growing list of ‘‘ convert. literature.” 

The explanation of the Mass, in the other volume men- 
tioned, is likewise satisfactory. Its handy form, its cheap 
price, its thoroughly enjoyable paper and type serve as addi- 
tional recommendations to the series of devout instructions on 
the meaning of the Holy Sacrifice. If any suggestion were to 
be advanced it might, perhaps, be that the deep personal sig- 
nificance of the great act of adoration may be somewhat 
obscured in the simple reader’s mind by the detailed account 
of single parts and ceremonies. @ 


Father Rickaby has brought together in this volume,t with 
some slight revision, the Conferences given by him to the 
Catholic undergraduates of Oxford and of Cambridge in the 
years 1897, 1898, 1899. We have already given notices of 


* The Catechism Simply Explained. By Rev. Henry T. Cafferata. London: Art and 
Book Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder.— Zhe Christian at Mass. By Rev. Joseph L. Andreis. 
New York: Christian Press Association. 

+ Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, 1897-1809. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates, limited; New York : Benziger Bros. 
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some of these Conferences as they appeared separately, and 
now welcome the publication of the complete collection. The 
only fault they have is their brevity. They appear to be 
rather notes than fully developed discourses. On this account 
they are the better suited for the studious, and for such they 
will be very useful; especially the Oxford Conferences, which 
treat of questions at present much discussed. 

Father Rickaby shows intimate acquaintance not only with 
Catholic philosophy and theology but also with current writings, 
and seizes upon with a sure hand their real tendency and 
bearing. The following extract on the “ subjective method of 
proof” gives a good idea of his attitude towards what is called 
modern thought, and his way of dealing with it: “What I 
call the ‘subjective method of proof’ consists in observing the 
sequence of ideas current among mankind, and arguing thence 
the sequence of events thereto corresponding, as though to 
know the ideas and the state of men’s minds at any given 
epoch was to know the facts about which the ideas are con- 
versant. On this method, if we wish to know whether a thing 
be right or wrong, we have only to inquire whether men nowa- 
days generally hold it to be right or wrong: the conscience of 
mankind at this rate being the standard of morality. . . 
We have but to mingle in society and read the literature of 
the day, and this knowledge of ideas will prove to be a knowl- 
edge of things. There are great advantages about this method ; 
it is a vast saving of research, it enables us to make up our 
minds with little trouble. For instance: past ages believed in 
witchcraft; the present age does not believe in witchcraft; 
therefore there is no such thing as witchcraft. It will be ob- 
served that this method entirely dispenses with objective proof; 
; no science has demonstrated that such a thing as a 
real witch is an impossibility; the disbelief is declared to be 
the result, not of any series of definite arguments or of new 
discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible yet profound modifica. 
tion of the habits of thought prevailing in Europe. It is, it is 
said, a direct consequence of the progress of civilization, and 
of its influence upon opinions. . . . If we ask what new 
arguments were discovered during the decadence of the belief, 
we must admit that they were quite inadequate to account for 
the change. Still we have heard of rude awakenings of in- 
dividuals, and even of whole classes and nations of men, facts 
breaking in upon them quite contrary to their established 
ideas. There is always danger in trusting to an idea, because 
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it is an idea, however common. It is not a scientific confi- 
Geace. .. . Et is not: safe.” 

We commend this volume, and especially this Conference 
on the Subjective Method, to the attentive study of studious 
readers. 


One of the articles in our last issue offers us the occa- 
sion for a few words about the appearance of Sir John Seeley’s 
famous book.* 1882 was the beginning of the first formal teach- 
ing of a creed which since then has been repeated and varied 
in many places and under diverse forms, always maintaining its 
position as the Gospel of Natural Christianity. Vague and in- 
definite though it be, this new religion has won to itself some 
of the cleverest and most cultured of modern minds. It claims 
to be the Faith of the Future, and whether propagated under 
the title of Worship of Nature, Religion of Beauty, or the 
New Humanism, it professes a doctrine which in the main is 
ever the same. To know its tenets thoroughly, and their bear- 
-ing on formal religion, as we term it, one has but to consult 
the classical pronouncement mentioned above. 

In outline the creed is as follows: Science, it teaches, far 
from being hostile to true religion, is but a most admirable 
means to free it from bonds and shackles and exhibit it in its 
native grandeur. The God revealed to the modern worshipper 
is Nature, conceived as the grand totality of phenomenal ex- 
istences. Faith in the progress of humanity and admiration of 
the visible world, these are the cardinal points in its profession, 
and the only infidelity it recognizes is lack of enthusiasm or 
an idle, selfish narrowness which refuses to contribute to the 
common treasury of united effort. This religion, its adherents 
maintain, is a real religion, its God an actual God, its bearing 
on human welfare an eminently practical one. In it, and in it 
alone, the artist and the scientist can find that common meet- 
ing-ground furnishing place for a world-wide religion which 
will be to all humanity what the Mosaic Dispensation was to 
the Jewish people. This, the Spiritual City of the universal 
civilization, is to be, as it were, a restored Hellenic culture, 
purified by Christian adaptation, elevated and widened and 
made lasting by the shaping hand of Science. 

Now, the main point at issue in all this matter is the 
existence of the “supernatural” as commonly conceived. As 
commonly conceived, we say, because, under a cloud of phras- 


* Natural Religion. By the author of Ecce Homo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1886, 
Third edition, 
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ing and amid a dust of terms, the word supernatural is often 
presented as possessed of a meaning quite different from that 
in use among Christians. But it will, perhaps, make the issue 
clear if we specify as the precise points to be adjudged these 
two, the personality of God and the individual immortality of 
the human soul. These doctrines assented to, Natural Reli- 
gion can be dismissed as a mere misnomer for a believing sect. 

This is not the place to examine the pro and con. of the 
controversy concerning these matters. We allude to them as 
the really important considerations in the question at issue, 
that the inquirer may not be deceived by specious ambiguities, 
but may at once fix his eye upon the keystone of the edifice 
he is called upon to admire. His Christian integrity is un- 
harmed, though in company with Neo-Pagans; he should love 
water and pine-trees, and the gleam of the rising moon, though 
he join in praying for ‘‘ The Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world”; though he condemn as futile and untrue the 


childish notions of superstitious imaginations which some would ' 


represent as the kernel of Christian faith. But the forbidden 
ground wherein no Christian can tread securely is the discus- 
sion of the Divine Personality, and the character of the union 
held up as the final destiny of men. Therein, as Martineau 
has pointed out in comment on the volume before us, lies the 
negation of real religion. Given the truth of Christian teach- 
ing on these points, it is not a far cry to the building up of 
a complete system of Catholic doctrine. Hence it has seemed 
worth while to indicate the landmarks that stand at the part- 
ing of the ways, and to mention WJatural Religion as the 
authoritative exponent of the system, giving us plain evidence 
of its characteristic weaknesses. 


The author of this book,* although it was originally 
written in French for French readers, is an Englishwoman. 
The original has just received the singular mark of distinction 
of being crowned by the Académie Francaise. The style of 
the original is thus vouched for, while the translation is so 
well made that it does not seem to be a translation. The 
work is not the product of research in the same sense as 
Father Gasquet’s Eve of the Reformation. Lingard has been 
followed in the general plan, and Challoner’s Missionary 
Priests and Brother Foley’s Records have furnished the 
matter for the account of the sufferings and lives of the 


* The Condition of English Catholics under Charles IJ, By the Comtesse R: de 
Courson, Translated and amplified from original sources by Mrs. F. Raymond-Barker. 
London : Catholic Truth Society. 
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secular priests and of the Jesuits. For minor matters the 
author made use of old family papers to give the finishing 
touches to the picture, while the translator has made so much 
more extended a use of this hitherto unpublished material as 
to be able to say that the substance of the work has been 
gathered from many a quarry not always accessible. 

So far as our knowledge goes this is the first continuous 
account of the sufferings of Catholics during the reign of 
Charles IT.; the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 
have been fairly or completely treated of by Father Morris and 
others. There is, unfortunately, an abundant record of suffer- 
ing. The hopes of Catholics on the accession of Charles II. 
were dashed to the ground. Of the ten chapters seven are 
devoted almost completely to the account of trials and execu- 
tions and persecutions of one kind or another. But it is a 
record calculated to animate the Catholic heart to work for 
the good of his country. Sometimes we hear of the better 
condition of Protestant when compared with Catholic countries. 
England was then more of a Protestant country than now. 
And yet immorality not only prevailed, but was practised with 
more ostentation and brought less disgrace than at any other 
period. “In all classes habits of gambling, intemperance, and 
profanity were rife, and in the political world there prevailed 
falsehood, intrigue, corruption. Alone, in the seclusion of 
their dilapidated manors, the impoverished Catholic recusants 
maintained intact, together with the ancient faith, their in- 
herited tradition of fortitude and honor, the fear of God, and 
their own self-respect” (p. 218). 


In the way of personal reminiscences and anecdotes of 
Cardinal Newman it is hardly possible to say too much, for 
his character was as fascinating as his writings. He seems to 
have lived in an atmosphere of intellectual and spiritual dignity 
that gave tone and beauty to his daily life, while it secured 
his habits and characteristics from the public eye. The world 
knew him well, indeed, through his soul-expressive writings, but 
could scarcely catch a glimpse of the domestic attractiveness 
that shone in his conversation and manner. Gladstone said of 
him that he illustrated better than any one else the truth of 
the saying, “‘ The world knows little of its greatest men.” 

Some attempts have been made since his death to reveal 
his closer personality; the volume in hand* approaches the 


* Personal Reminiscences of Cardinal Newman. By Caroline Vinton Henry. Illustrated. 
Chicago: T. S. Hyland & Co. 
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pleasant task with greatest sympathy and reverence. Mrs, 
Henry has learned her stories mainly from the lips of her 
husband, who enjoyed a particularly friendly relation with the 
great Oratorian, and her appreciation of her subject partakes 
evidently of the great affection and devotion that sweetened 
the intercourse between Mr. Henry and his spiritual patron, 
Dr. Newman. 

For the sake of a possible future edition of the work, it 
may be remarked that the present edition is somewhat marred 
by careless proof-reading, Latin words and quotations having 
particularly suffered at the hands of the reader or printer. 
Otherwise the volume is very well and pleasantly prepared. 
The illustrations are particularly worthy of commendation. 


»s 
> 





AN ESTIMATE OF VOLTAIRE. 


On the title-page the author of a History of Modern Phil- 
osophy in France * appears as maitre de conférences in the Sor- 
bonne and professor in the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
His plan gives much place to men like Voltaire, who are not 
usually grouped among the “philosophers.” The principle on 
which he has made his selection is the influence which a 
writer has had on the French Revolution either by promoting 
it, checking it, or deducing consequences from it. In such a 
method Joseph de Maistre must have a place. We regret that 
the author has not given due effect to the reasoning which led 
De Maistre to criticise the philosophic thought which led to 
the Revolution. Whether M. Levy-Bruhl has intended it or not, 
the impression produced is that De Maistre was a passionate 
declaimer. He was very far from this. He had indeed a 
scorn for shams, for intellectual vanity, for the superficial 
judgment that condemned as of no value everything that had 
been done for the enlightenment. of..mankind before the 
eighteenth century. He saw a philosophy which had led to 
anarchy as its practical results; but he was not content with 
looking at this consequence, he proved that it was impossible 
that anything but that consequence, anything but the dis- 
orders of the Revolution, could have sprung from the doctrines 
of the “ philosophers.” Now, this is in the highest sense. the 
scientific treatment of that event. The necessary connection 
of causes and effects is seen and stated, and this adequate con- 
sideration marks the contrast between De Maistre and French- 


* History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Levy-Bruhl. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company ; London : Kegan Paul & Co. 
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men like Guizot and Carrel, Englishmen like Macaulay and 
the Whigs of the Edinburgh Review. The fury of the Revo- 
lution these men looked upon as the best proof of the evils of 
the old authority in France, spiritual and temporal; and they 
took as a test of the correctness of their judgment the modera- 
tion of the revolution in England which began in 1641, and of 
the event usually called the Revolution which took place in 
1688. 

The fact is, that in England in 1653 God still ruled, even 
though as the Calvinistic Zeus of Milton, whilé in France there 
was no God, no influence except a fearful parody of the gro- 
tesque disorders of medieval Abbots of Unreason. To all of 
the “ philosophers ” of the eighteenth century, in a greater or less 
degree, must be attributed the tragic mummeries performed in 
France in that awful time. Foremost among the pernicious 
influences were the scoffs of Voltaire. The author has given 
to Voltaire an exceptionally large place in his work. We do 
not think that because his philosophy was not reduced to a 
system he should be disentitled to the name of a philosopher. 
If it appears, though diffused over novels, historical works, 
plays and essays, it would entitle him to a place among 
philosophers; but even then there must be principles from 
which conclusions are deduced, if nothing constructive, at least 
a consistent criticism. There is nothing of the kind. Voltaire 
is throughout a free lance of the press, the greatest there ever 
has been, but a man who served one standard to-day, another 
to-morrow, like: the condottieri of the middle ages, like the 
soldiers of fortune of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In his 7raité de Métaphysique he insists upon the freedom of 
the will; in the PAzlosophie Lenorant, later on, he denied it. 
If this were the result of an unfortunate, though an honest, 
change of opinion, one could only regret it; but Voltaire had 
no regard for ‘truth. Whenever he assailed Christianity he 
employed falsehood: with an effrontery so confident that inex- 


perienced readers thought his statements final. His ribaldry — 


when he dealt ‘with sacred subjects was of a piece with the 
loathsomeness of his private conversation. Pope, who had a 
tolerably strong. stomach for indecency, was compelled to fly 
from a dinner-table in London on account of the grossness of 
Voltaire. It was more than suspected that Voltaire used to 
sell the secrets.of the Jacobites, who trusted him because they 
thought he was-a Catholic. 

Before his religious and philosophical opinions could: have 
an influence on contemporary judgment, he affected a regard for 
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authority, he exhibited Christian piety in an amiable light, and 
his sentiments were so just and delicate that the Pope conde- 
scended to accept the dedication of his “ Mahomet.” But he was 
biding his time; and when it came that matchless sarcasm of 
which he was possessed was directed against the most valuable 
truths, the most venerable institutions, the most generous senti- 
ments. Therefore we are prepared to hear that “there is not 
a single ancient philosopher who now serves to instruct young 
people among enlightened nations,” that the Middle Ages are 
a time of “Samoyeds and Ostiaks” who had “read Aristotle 
and Avicenna,” that the Catholic religion is the soul of those 
ages, and they are described in the words ignorance, misery, 
and theology; that scholasticism, religious wars, plagues, 
famines, autos-da-fe are all branches of the same tree and, like 
branches, share the same life. 

It has been said that Voltaire cannot be regarded as a for- 
midable enemy of Christianity; that his recklessness, dishonesty, 
and utter disregard for truth prevented him from doing the 
harm done by such men as Hume, Gibbon, and Strauss. M. 
Levy-Bruhl does not seem to have seen that Voltaire was an 
unscrupulous liar ; he seems, on the contrary, to regard him as 
a humane and singularly enlightened man, and that the reason 
he was not so successful an antagonist of Christianity as he 
might have been, is because he was a Theist. The fact is, 
Voltaire was as dangerous, through that withering irony which 
in his day blighted everything it fell upon, as any enemy of 
religion. The mind would have been a clear one and the will 
a strong one which, in a period of unexampled shallowness 
and irreverence, could be insensible to the mockery of that 
Mephistophelian smile. 

It was no wonder when the reaction came that pure-minded 
men would strike at the wickedness, the folly, the inconsistency 
and pretension of a school the central figure of which was a 
man like Voltaire. They had before them, as we said, the ex- 
cesses of the Revolution, its saturnalia of blood and lust, the 
hollow mouthings of its heroics, its unspeakable shames. That 
philosophy which stands in the eternal pillory of the crimes of 
1793, that constructive power with its hundred constitutions 
living the life of summer flies—that pbilosophy even in its 
method was a false pretence. Nothing but experiment, ex- 
periment, experiment! And yet not one of the whole line or 
tribe or conspiracy against God and reason—not- one had the 
patience to practise the experimental method. 
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THE deepest sentiment that prevails with us, 
as we look back over the Mivart case, is that of 
profound pity for the old man, with the feeble- 
ness of seventy years in his step, as he goes out from the 
church of his strength and maturity to wander alone among the 
stranger, with no priest to shrive him and no sacraments to 
comfort him. Not a few will offer up their prayers that he 
may bend the knee in submission before the end comes. 
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It is significant in this deplorable affair with what unanim- 
ity the non-Catholic religious press commended the church’s 
strong attitude in favor of dogmatic truth. The Ouxtlook, how- 
ever, was an exception. Because Cardinal Vaughan required, 
in the name of the church, “a hearty and intellectual accept- 
ance” of her teaching, the Ouf¢/ook declares that this is requir- 
ing of Mivart “nothing less than an abdication of reason.’’ It 
is not so; the act of faith is a highly intellectual act. It is 
the belief in divinely revealed truth, as presented by an un- 
erring messenger, and it is the highest act of reason to yield 
submission to One who is the Way, the Truth, and the Light. 
This of a necessity places the final authority in matters of faith 
and morals not within the individual, but without him. To be 
consistent the Outlook must applaud Roberts in his polygamy, 
and consider him a martyr to his private judgment when the 
American nation turned him out of its legislative halls. 
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The discussion on the school question is again in an acute 
state. With more and more urgency are the professional educa- 
tionists insisting ona religious element in education, and they are 
gradually..familiarizing themselves with the idea of some way 
or other incorporating the religious feature into the common 
school. It is necessary that they solve the problem for them- 
selves. They will not take our solution, labelled as ours, but 
if we give them time enough they will come around to it in 
their own way. We call special attention to the two school 
articles in this issue. The Regents stand for a feasible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AND SECTARIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 


WE venture to publish the full text of a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States which, in our opinion, 
is destined to have a far-reaching effect in shaping the policies 
of the various states and municipalities towards the eleemosy- 
nary institutions within their gates. 

Under the influence of a recent wave of bigotry many 
charitable institutions, which have been organized to do a purely 
humanitarian work of relieving distress or of succoring misery, 
though under religious auspices, have been often placed in sore 
straits through the refusal of the civil authorities to grant them 
the financial help they have needed to do the work of the 
municipality. And this refusal has been because they have ven- 
tured to call to their aid the comforts and consolations of re- 
ligion, though they have secured the results the municipality 
has asked. This movement originated largely among some ar- 
dent Evangelical spirits, and was taken up by the Evangelical 
Alliance and continued by the soi-disant ‘*‘ League for the Pro- 
tection of American Institutions.” 

The true inwardness of this movement was “shown up” by 
Rev. Alfred Young in a scathing article, entitled ‘‘ The Com- 
ing Contest—with a Retrospect,” published in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE of January, 1894. The promoters of the 
movement, under a very thin disguise, first attempted to make 
Protestantism a state religion by securing an amendment to the 
National Constitution, the second section of which read as fol- 
lows: “ Each State in this Union shall establish and maintain a 
system of free public schools adequate for the education of a// 
the children living therein between the ages of six and sixteen 
years inclusive, in the common branches of knowledge, and in 
virtue, morality, and the principles of the Christian religion.” 
Failing in this, they determined to completely secularize every 
school, hospital, or -eleemosynary: institution, or else deprive it 
of municipal or state aid. In order to secure this latter end 
the following clause was submitted: “‘ No State shall pass any 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or any 
money raised by taxation, or authorize either to be used, for 
the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, by appropria- 
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tion, payment for services, expenses, or otherwise, any church, 
religious denomination, or religious society, or any institution, 
society, or undertaking which is wholly or in part under 
sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” In this too they failed, 
but in their most desperate attemot to succeed they did create 
a whirlwind in which many institutions that were doing useful 
humanitarian work suffered. But now the end of all their 
machinations has come. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has for ever settled the matter in declaring it entirely 
lawful for the District of Columbia to enter into contracts 
whereby it can pay out moneys to institutions to do a certain 
work in accordance with its charter, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Directors of such an institution are clothed in a re- 
ligious garb, and profess the tenets of a definite religious faith. 
Justice Peckham, writing the decision, says that “‘ Whether the 
individuals who compose the corporation under its charter 
happen to be all Roman Catholics, or all Methodists, or Pres- 
byterians, or Unitarians, or members of any other religious or- 
ganization, or of no organization at all, is of not the slightest 
consequence with reference to the law of its incorporation, nor 
can the individual beliefs upon religious matters of the various 
incorporators be inquired into.” 

The complete decision should be carefully read. It is based 
on the most impartial reasons, and animated by a perfect sense 
of justice to all shades of religious sentiment. It constitutes 
the closing chapter in the history of one of the bitterest perse- 
cutions the Catholic Church has suffered at the hands of men 
who made it their boast that they were American citizens. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
No, 76.—OCTOBER TERM, 1899. 
Joseph Bradfield, Appellant, ) 
US. | Appeal from the Court of Appeals of 
Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of {| the District of Columbia. 
the United States. 
[December 4, 1899.] 

This is asuit in equity, brought by the appellant to enjoin the defendant 
from paying any moneys to the directors of Providence Hospital in the city of 
Washington, under an agreement entered into between the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the directors of the hospital, by virtue of the author- 
ity of an act of Congress, because of the alleged invalidity of the agreement for 
the reasons stated in the bill of complaint. In that bill complainant represents 
that he is a citizen and tax-payer of the United States and a resident of the 
District of Columbia, that the defendant is the Treasurer of the United States, 
and the object of the suit is to enjoin him from paying to or on account of 
Providence Hospital, inthe city of Washington, District of Columbia,any moneys 
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belonging to the United States, by ‘virtue of a contract between the Surgeon- 
General of the Army and the directors of that hospital, or by virtue of an 
agreement between the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and such di- 
rectors, under the authority of an appropriation contained inthe sundry civil 
appropriation bill for the District of Columbia, approved June 4, 1897. 

Complainant further alleged in his bill: 

“‘ That the said Providence Hospital is a private eleemosynary corporation, 
and that to the best of complainant’s knowledge and belief it is composed of 
members of a monastic order or sisterhood of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
is conducted under the auspices of said church; that the title to its property is 
vested in the ‘ Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, Maryland’; that it was incor- 
porated by a special act of Congress approved April 8, 1864, whereby, in addition 
to the usual powers of bodies corporate and politic, it was invested specially 
with ‘ full power and all the rights of opening and keeping a hospital in the city 
of Washington for the care of such sick and invalid persons as may place them- 
selves under the treatment and care of said corporation.’ 

“ That in view of the sectarian character of said Providence Hospital and 
the specific and limited object of its creation, the said contract between the same 
and the Surgeon-General of the Army and also the said agreement between the 
same and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are unauthorized by 
law, and, moreover, involve a principle and a precedent for the appropriation of 
the funds of the United States for the use and support of religious societies, 
contrary to the article of the Constitution which declares that Congress shall 
make no law respecting a religious establishment, and also a precedent for giv- 
ing to religious societies a legal agency in carrying into effect a public and civil 
duty which would, if once established, speedily obliterate the essential distinction 
between civil and religious functions. 

‘‘That the complainant and all other citizens and tax-payers of the United 
States are injured by reason of the said contract and the said agreement, in 
virtue whereof the public funds are being used and pledged for the advance- 
ment and support of a private and sectarian corporation, and that they will suffer 
irreparable damage if the same are allowed to be carried into full effect by means 
of payments made through or by the said defendant out of the Treasury of the 
United States, contrary to the Constitution and declared policy of the Govern- 
ment,” 

The agreement above mentioned, between the’ Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the directors of Providence Hospital, is annexed to the 


bill, and is as follows: 

“ Articles of agreement entered into this sixteenth day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, by and between 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the directors of Providence 
Hospital, a body corporate in said District, whereby it is agreed on the part of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia— 

‘“‘ That they will erect on the grounds of said hospital an isolating building 
or ward for the treatment of minor contagious diseases, said building or ward 
to be erected without expense to said hospital, except such as it may elect, but 
to be paid out of an appropriation for that purpose contained in the District 
appropriation bill approved March 3, 1897, on plans to be furnished by the 
said Commissioners, and approved by the health officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that when the said building or ward is fully completed it shall be 
turned over to the officers of Providence Hospital, subject to the following 
provisions: 

“ First. That two-thirds of the entire capacity of said isolating building 
or ward shall be reserved for the use of such poor patients as shall be sent 
there by the Commissioners of the District from time to time through the 
proper officers. For each such patient said Commissioners and their succes- 
sors in office are to pay at the rate of two hundred and fifty dollars (250) per 
annum, for such a time as such patient may be in the hospital, subject to annual 
appropriations by Congress. 

“Second. That persons able to pay for treatment may make such arrange- 
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ments for entering the said building or ward as shall be determined by those in 
charge thereof, and such persons will pay the said Providence Hospital reason- 
able compensation for such treatment, to be fixed by the hospital authorities, 
but such persons shall have the privilege of selecting their own physicians and 
nurses, and in case physicians and nurses are selected other than those assigned 
by the hospital, it shall be at the expense of the patient making the request. 

“And said Providence Hospital agrees to always maintain a neutral zone 
of forty (40) feet around said isolating building or ward and grounds connected 
therewith to which patients of said ward have access. 

“ As witness the signatures and seals of John W. Ross, John B. Wight, and 
Edward Burr, acting Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the cor- 
porate seal of the said The Directors of Providence Hospital and the signature 
of president thereof, this sixteenth day of August, A. D. 1897.” 

The contract, if any, between the directors and the Surgeon-General of the 
Army is not set forth in the bill, and the contents or conditions thereof do not 
in any way appear. 

The defendant demurred to the bill on the ground that the complainant 
had not in and by his bill shown any right or title to maintain the same ; also 
upon the further ground that the complainant had not stated such a case as en- 
titled him to the relief thereby prayed or any relief as against the defendant. 

Complainant joined issue upon the demurrer, and at a term of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia the demurrer was overruled and the injunction 
granted as prayed for. (26 Wash. Law Rep. 84.) Upon appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District the judgment was reversed, and the case remanded to 
the Supreme Court, with directions to dismiss the bill. (12 App. D. C. 453.) 
Whereupon the complainant appealed to this court. 

Mr. Justice Peckham, after stating the facts, delivered the opinion of the 
Court: 

Passing the various objections made to the maintenance of this suit on ac- 
count of an alleged defect of parties, and also in regard to thecharacter in-which 
the complainant sues, merely that of a citizen and tax-payer of the United States 
and a resident of the District of Columbia, we come to the main question as to 
the validity of the agreement between the Commissioners of the District and the 
directors of the hospital, founded upon the appropriation contained in the act of 
Congress, the contention being that the agreement if carried out would result in 
an appropriation by Congress of money to a religious society, thereby violating the 
constitutional provision which forbids Congress from passing any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion. (Art. I. of the Amendments to Constitution.) 

The appropriation is to be found in the general appropriation act for the 
government of the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 1897. (29 Stat. 665, 
679.) It reads: “ For two isolating buildings, to be constructed, in the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, on the grounds of 
two hospitals, and to be operated as a part of such hospital, thirty thousand 
dollars.” Acting under the authority of this appropriation the Commissioners 
entered into the agreement in question. 

As the bill alleges that Providence Hospital was incorporated by an act of 
Congress, approved April 8, 1864 (13 Stat. 43), and assumes to give some of its 
provisions, the act thus referred to is substantially made a part of the bill, 
and it is therefore set forth in the margin.* 


* An Act to incorporate Providence Hospital of the City of Washington, District of 
Columbia. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Lucy Gwynn, Teresa Angela Costello, Sarah McDonald, Mary 
E. Spalding, and Mary Carroll, and their successors in office, are hereby made, declared, and 
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The act shows that the individuals named therein and their successors in 
office were incorporated under the name of “ The Directors of Providence 
Hospital,” with power to receive, hold, and convey personal and real property, 
as provided in its first section. By the second section the corporation was 
granted “ full power and all the rights of opening and keeping a hospital in the 
city of Washington for the care of such sick and invalid persons as may place 
themselves under the treatment and care of the said corporation.” The third 
section gave it full power to make such by-laws, rules, and regulations that 
might be necessary for the general accomplishment of the objects of the hos- 
pital, not inconsistent with the laws in force in the District of Columbia. Noth- 
ing is said about religion or about the religious faith of the incorporators of this 
institution in the act of incorporation. It is simply the ordinary case of the in- 
corporation of a hospital for the purposes for which such an institution is gen- 
erally conducted. Itis claimed that the allegation in the complainant’s bill, that 
the said ‘ Providence Hospital is a private eleemosynary corporation, and that 
to the best of complainant’s knowledge and belief it is composed of members of 
a monastic order or sisterhood of the Roman Catholic Church, and is conducted 
under the auspices of said church; that the title to its property is vested in the 
Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, Maryland,” renders the agreement void for 
the reason therein stated, which is that Congress has no power to make “a 
law respecting a religious establishment,” a phrase which is not synonymous 
with that used in the Constitution, which prohibits the passage of a law “ re- 
specting an establishment of religion.” 

If we were to assume, for the purpose of this question only, that under this 
appropriation an agreement with a religious corporation of the tenor of this 
agreement would be invalid, as resulting indirectly in the passage of an act 
respecting an establishment of religion, we are unable to see that the com- 
plainant in his bill shows that the corporation is of the kind described, but on 
the contrary he has clearly shown that it is not. 

The above-mentioned allegations in the complainant’s bill do not change 
the legal character of the corporation or render it on that account a religious or 
sectarian body. Assuming that the hospital is a private eleemosynary corpora- 
tion, the fact that its members, according to the belief of the complainant, are 
members of a monastic order or sisterhood of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the further fact that the hospital is conducted under the auspices of said church, 
are wholly immaterial, as is also the allegation regarding the title to its property. 
The statute provides as to its property and makes no provision for its being 
held by any one other than itself. The facts above stated do not in the least 
change the legal character of the hospital, or make a religious corporation out 


constituted a corporation and body politic, in law and in fact, under the name and style of 
the directors of Providence Hospital, and by that name they shall be and are hereby made 
capable in law to sue and be sued, to plead and be impleaded, in any court within the county 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia ; to have and use a common seal, and to alter or 
amend the same at pleasure; to have, purchase, receive, possess, and enjoy any estate in 
lands, tenements, annuities, goods, chattels, moneys, or effects, and to grant, devise, or 
dispose of the same in such manner as they may deem most for the interest of the hospital : 
Provided, That the real estate held by said corporation shall not exceed in value the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

SEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation and body politic shall have 
full power to appoint from their own body a president and such other officers as they may 
deem necessary for the purposes of their creation; and in case of the death, resignation, or 
refusal to serve, of any of their number, the remaining members shall elect and appoint other 
persons in lieu of those whose places may have been vacated ; and the said corporation shall 
have full power and all the rights of opening and keeping a hospital in the city of Washing- 
ton for the care of such sick and invalid persons as may place themselves. under the treat- 
ment and care of the said corporation. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall also have and enjoy 
full power and authority to make such by-laws, rules, and regulations as may be necessary 
for the general accomplishment of the objects of said hospital : Provided, That they be not 
inconsistent with the laws in force in the District of Columbia: And previded, further, That 
this act shall be liable to be amended, altered, or repealed, at the pleasure of Congress. 
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of a purely secular one as constituted by the law of its being. Whether the in- 
dividuals who compose the corporation under its charter happen to be all 
Roman Catholics, or all Methodists, or Presbyterians, or Unitarians, or mem- 
bers.of any other religious organization, or of no organization at all, is of not 
the slightest consequence with reterence to the law of its incorporation, nor can 
the individual beliets upon religious matters o1 the various incorporators be in- 
quired into. Nor is it material that the hospital may be conducted under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church. ‘lo be conducted under the auspices 
is to be conducted under the influence or patronage of that church. The mean- 
ing of the allegation is that the church exercises great and perhaps controlling 
influence over the management of the hospital. it must, however, be managed 
pursuant to the law of its being. That the influence of any particular church 
may be powerful over the members of a non-sectarian and secular corporation, 
incorporated for a certain defined purpose and with clearly stated powers, is 
surely not sufficient to convert such a corporation into a religious or sectarian 
body. That fact does not alter the legal character of the corporation, which is 
incorporated under an act of Congress, and its powers, duties, and character 
are to be solely measured by the charter under which it alone has any legal ex- 
istence. There is no allegation that its hospital work is confined to members 
of that church or that in its management the hospital has been conducted so as 
to violate its charter in the smallest degree. It is simply the caseof a secular 
corporation being managed by people who hold to the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but who nevertheless are managing the corporation according 
to the law under which it exists. The charter itselt does not limit the exercise 
of its corporate powers to the members of any particular religious denomination, 
but on the contrary those powers are to be exercised in favor of any one seeking 
the ministrations of that kind of an institution. All that can be said of the cor- 
poration itself is that it has been incorporated by an act of Congress, and for 
its legal powers and duties that act must be exclusively referredto. As stated 
in the opinion of the Court of Appeals, this corporation “‘is not declared the 
trustee of any church or religious society. Its property is to be acquired in its 
own name and for its own purposes; that property and its business are to be 
managed in its own way, subject to no visitation, supervision, or control by any 
ecclesiastical authority whatever, but only to that of the government which 
created it. In respect then of its creation, organization, management, and 
ownership of property it is an ordinary private corporation whose rights are 
determinable by the law of the land, and the religious opinions of whose mem- 
bers are not subjects of inquiry.” 

Itis not contended that Congress has no power in the District to appropriate 
money for the purpose expressed in the appropriation, and it is not doubted that 
it has power to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to enter 
into a contract with the trustees of an incorporated hospital for the purposes 
mentioned in the agreement in this case, and the only objection set up is the 
alleged *‘ sectarian character of the hospital and the specific and limited object 
of its creation.” 

The other allegations in complainant’s bill are simply statements of his 
opinion in regard to the results necessarily flowing from the appropriation in 
question when connected with the agreement mentioned. 

The act of Congress, however, shows there is nothing sectarian in the cor- 
poration, and “the specific and limited object of its creation’’ is the opening and 
keeping a hospital in the city of Washington for the care of such sick and 
invalid persons as may place themselves under the treatment and care of the 
corporation. To make the agreement was within the discretion of the Com- 
missioners, and was a fair exercise thereof. 

The right reserved in the third section of the charter to amend, alter, or 
repeal the act leaves full power in Congress to remedy any abuse of the charter 
privileges. 

Without adverting to any other objections to the maintenance of this suit, 
it is plain that complainant wholly fails to set forth a cause of action, and the bill 
was properly dismissed by the Court of Appeals, and its decree will, therefore, 
be Affirmed. 

(True copy.) 
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NOTE ON ‘‘MURDER IN THE NAME OF SCIENCE.” 


THE article with the above title in the January number of this magazine has 
naturally attracted some attention and comment from various sources, some of 
which have come under the notice of the writer of the article in question. The 
latter does not suppose it to be practicable to open the magazine to the considera- 
tion of every criticism that may come into him, but there is one point on which 
a false impression may have been made by the article, which he desires te 
correct, and to retract any language used, so far as it may be understood to give 
that impression. 

His attention has been specially called to this point by a letter from the 
editor of the Fournal of the American Medical Association, published weekly 
at Chicago. The editor says: “If it is right that the whole medical profession 
should be compelled to suffer for “the wrong acts of a very few, then, of course, 
we will have to acknowledge that the criticisms you have made are just.” A 
few words have been changed, to make the sense more evident. 

To change from the third to the first person, then; I wish to say that it did 
occur to me after the article was published that it might seem to cast suspicion 
or reproach on the whole medical profession, and I have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by that idea, as such was far from being my intention. In the last sen- 
tence of the article—in which by the way an obvious grammatical slip occurs— 
and perhaps in other places, the impression may be given that physicians in 
general were likely to ighore the moral law which I had been explaining and 
upholding. My meaning simply was, that as some physicians were now ignor- 
ing it, there was danger that their example might be followed. But I trust and 
believe that the very great majority are far from following it. I fully believe 
with my editorial critic, that the medical profession is a noble, honorable, and 
humane profession, and that the personal character and practice of physicians im 
general is thoroughly worthy of it; nor do I mean that all of those who infringe 
the law of morals involved in the practices condemned are consciously guilty 
in doing so; perhaps none of them are. 

It is the practice itself which is censured ; I do not wish to judge the con- 
science of the individual. But if the public judge the practice to be morally 
wrong ina grievous degree, it is certainly competent to express that conviction 
by laws prohibiting it under heavy penalties; and every one having such ap 
opinion of the practice certainly may advocate the passing of such laws, without 
meaning to impugn the personal character of those who may, in theory or 
practice, differ from him. 

It may be well to add, that some seem to doubt the genuineness of the facts, 
as stated in the article. I have only to say that the statements of these facts are 
taken by me, verbatim, from the pamphlet under review; and that in the 
pamphlet they purport to be similarly taken from the original sources, which 
are, mainly, professional journals. I hardly see, therefore, how they can be 
materially in error. 

GEORGE M. SEARLE, 
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ST. XAVIER’S ACADEMY, 


BEATTY, Pa. 
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mence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
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Rev. WILLIAM L. O’HaRA, Pres., 
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Select School for Boys. Scientific, Aca- 
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BROTHER CHARLES, Director. 
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HE purpose of this Mass Book is 
to present in the simplest form the 
Prayers that are the most useful in the 
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the Mass Prayers almost exactly as they 
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500-MILE TICKETS, 


2 CENTS 
PER MILE, 





Good on every mile of the New 
York Central and its branches 
(over 6,000 miles of railway), make 
travelling on these lines cheaper 
than staying at home. 

A through train every hour. 

Service practically perfect. 


For a copy of ‘* The Railroad 
and the Dictionary.” send your ad- 
dress to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 
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Special Ofler good to March 31,190. 10 CENTS. 


“Our Boys’ and Girls’ Own” is an illustrated 
Catholic monthly. Contains stories by the Foremost 
Writers—Special Articles on Interesting Subjects— 
Regular Departments: Current Events, Science and 
Inventions, Photography, Household, Games, Tricks, 
Amusements, Art, Puzzles, Letter Box, Prize Com- 

itions, “For Little Tots,” Comics, etc.—25 to 30 
illustrations in each number. Premiums given to 
subscribers. 

SEND 10 CENTS TO-DAY, in silver or in stamps, and 
the paper will be mailed to your address, or any 
other address, for 3 months. ~ 
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L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 
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The cleanand convenient WEIS BRUSH TUBE and White 
Mucilage; the brush makes it so handy for all purposes, 
Far superior to ordinary mucilage; sticks quick. 
Price 10 cents at stationers, druggists, etc.; or one sent 
prepaid for 15 cents; six for 75 cents ; twelve for $1 25. 

BIND MAGAZINES AT HOME. 
THE WEIS PATENT BINDER looks like a book. No punch- 
ing, needles, thread, required; no bother. Binders in 
handsome maroon cloth, titles in gold. Anyoneof the 
following sent prepaid in U. S. on receiptof 50 cents: 

Lestie’s Popular Monthly (new size), 

Atlantic Monthly, Century, Harper’s Monthly, Scrib- 
ner, McClure, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, Review of Re- 
views, Catholic World. Send for list of others. 

Music Binder, - $1.00 
Agents | Make Mone 
Felling these’ Binders. 
Write for terms. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


122 Jackson Street, 
Toledo, Ohle. 
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Anyone sending a sketch and paeription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest pce for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & C0,3612rosdva. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 









A Wonderful Help In your Sunday-School 
and among the Children at Home. 


$1 per year in advance. In large quan- 
tities at 2 cents a copy. 
The Young Catholic, 
120 West Goth St., NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presivent 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending Decembr 31, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 

Received for Premiums - + $44,524,519 22 
From all other Sources - - 14,365,557 99 
$58,890,077 21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy-holders for Claims by 
Death - $15,629,979 43 

To Police y-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 10,739,057 12 
For all other accounts . - 12,228,444 13 


"$38,597,480 68 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds and other 
Securities $173,185,461 74 
First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage 74,794,821 63 
Loans on ends and ‘other Se- 
curities - - - 6,330,000 00 


Loans on Company’s Policies - 4,374,636 66 
Real Estate: Company’s 12 Office 

Buildings, and other Proper- 
23,186,525 06 


13,012,455 02 

Accrued interest, “Net “Deferred 
Premiums, etc. - - - 6,960,637 41 
$301,844,537 52 

LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. - . 251,711,988 61 
Contingent Guarantee Fund - 47,952,548 91 


Available for Authorized Divi- 
dends ~ - . - 2,180,000 00 


$301,844,537 52 


ties - - - ° . ° 
Cash in Banks and Teast Com- 
panies - 





Insurance and Annuities in 
force - - «+ + $1,052,665,211 64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 
Isaac F, LLoyp 2d Vice-President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 


EmMorRY MCCLINTOCK Actuary 











We supply many things 
the priesthood need by virtue 
of their office : 


Cassocks, - $1v.00 to $20.00 
Surplices, - 3.50to 25 00 
Albs, - - : - : 5 00to 25.00 
Boys’ Cassocks, all colors, - 4.50to 6,00 

- 1.00to 3.00 


Boys’ Surplices, 


Everything they need for 
their personal clothing wants: 


Collars, - dozen $2.00 
Rabbis, : : $1.00 to 200 
Clericalsack and freck Suits, 21.00 to 45.00 
Cloaks, - - 25.00 to 50 00 


Subtract 10° discount from 


above prices. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO. 
258 Broadway, cor. Warren. 
569 Broadway, cor. Prince. 
1260 Broadway, cor. 32d. 


New York. 








Our CEILINGS and SIDEWALLS 


Are always appropriate for Churches or 
any class of Public Buildings. .° . 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., Manufacturers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











THE 


WILL & BAUER CO. 


BLEACHERS AND REFINERS OF 


BEESWAX 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES. 


Acknowledged by all to be the 
best, and in use upon the al- 
tars of the Catholic Churches 
throughout the United States. 


SAMPLES and PRICES 
will be cheerfully sent on 
application. 


The Will & Baumer Co., 


The Candle Manufacturers,’ 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


804 and 306 Fourth‘ Ave., 
New York City. 
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When writing to Advertisers mention this Magazine. 48 
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POSITIVELY CURED BY 


LAVILLE’S 


LIQUOR OR PILLS. 
Used successfully by leading Physicians through- 
out Europe in treating the MOST COMPLI- 
CATED and STUBBORN CHRONIC CASES. 
Pamphlet with full information, from 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St.N.Y. 





Spencerian Pens. 
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New Series No. 37. 
SCC <<a 
That <== 
Hole? <<a a 


Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. _ 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 37, 











SPENCERIAN PEN CO., New York, W. Y. 





We challenge the world to produce our equal. 


The “U. 8.” Fire Extinguisher M'f'g Co, 














SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


U.S. “AUTOMATIC” HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


Patented February 2, 1897. 
Hang it up,it is sealed. Take it down, it is unsealed. 
SAFE, SURE, SIMPLE, QUICK. Cannor Ger Our oF Orver ~— 












Most Efficient, Durable, and Economical Fire Extinguisher in the world. You can load and shoot it at will. 
Chemicals cost 10 cents at any drug store, and are same as all Fire Departments use. 


ALWAYS READY, DAY OR NIGHT. 


260 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
THE OFFICE OF THIS PUBLICATION IS EQUIPPED WITH THE “U.S.” 






RF AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT COUNTRIES COMPARED. 


By Rev. Alfred Young, Paulist. 
A Social Study. Which is the Best Civilizer ? 


Topics Treated: Criminology, Illegitimacy, Pauperism, 
Illiteracy. 


Testimonies from rion-Catholic Authorities only used. 
633 pp. Price, cloth, $1; paper cover, 50 cts. 
THE CATHOLIC BQOK EXCHANGE, 








120 West 60th St., New York. 





HAVE YOU SEEN 





THE MASS BOOK? 


Send Cents 


In postage stamps for a sample copy. 
CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 







120 West 60th St., New York. 





STORIES OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves. 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE (The Paulist Fathers), 
120 West 6oth St., 






New York. 





Isahel Cassidy. 


Newton Chemical Co., 
Successors. 
28 and 30 West 
a3d Street, 
New York, 


The Best Equip. 
ped Parlors 


FOR 
tinote shoond te Wis Eoorene tote a] P Manicuring, 


More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was 


perfected. It isthe result of great experience in 
making <a for all purposes for ewmry body. si acial Mas- 
West Soe airs : thet eane eee és é 
estm nster e hum ou nd the 
pes lace dain a Mason & Hemiin Or- : Z sage, Chitose 
=. a = 0 and vrene aioe, 
aint-Saens, Theo omas, George ad- 
wick, Emil Paur and scores of great musicians m an r g 
mre written words of praise for Mason & Ham- p Y, d bai Dressin ~ 
n Organs 
The sankey Model (so called because it was EXPERT ATTENDANTS. 
designed for and is used b: odges, D. Sankey) is 











NCY, Vice-Pres, 
HM. H. BIZALLION, Ase’t Cashier, 


and éudividuals received on Favorable Terma. 
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suitable for churches, lodges, schools, and HUMAN HAIR GOODS OF 


homes. Cash with order price. $180.00. Other 


organs $27.00to $2,400.00. We have accumulated ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
organ information for 45 = Write us about 
Grey & White Switches a specialty. 
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orgaus if you are interested 


Mason Henin Co. 28 & 30 West 23d Street, 


Boston: 146 ge 
Boyl ee ns Send 6 W. tat Me. NEXT TO STERN BROS 


The Sacred Heart RevieW | Laundry 
OP at aaa Machinery! 


besides its usual interesting features, will 
maintain twodepartments of special inter- 
est to its women readers, under the titles 


Srw Ave. aND 


f 
i 











We are manufacturers of the Colum- 
bian Modern Laundry Machinery, and 
. : especially desire the patronage of Con- 
Domestic Science and vents, Hotels, Hospitals, Asylums, Sani- 
i 1 tariums, and other Public Institutions. 
P ractical Fashions. Our machinery cannot be excelled in 
These departments will be under the | quality, and we shall be pleased to furnish 
management of the well-known authority | plans and estimates. Write us before 
on such matters, making contracts. 


Send for Catalogue ‘'M.” 
Mrs. MARION A. MacBRIDE 


ee 
and our women readers will find her arti- . 
cles on these subjects not only of great Wilson Laundry Machinery Co., 


interest, but of great assistance in helping ; 

them decide as to the best and most eco- Columbia, Puig BB 
nomical manner of providing for their 
homes. Subscriptions $2.00 per year in NEW VOLUME OF 


advance. ae 
Subscrite now, | "Sen eee 


ADDRESS PRICE $1, NET. 


PUBLISHING CO., Catholic Book Exchange, 
1 ie Boston, Mass. 120 West Goth St., New York. 


THE MANUAL OF PAY ee 
Do you like a really good Prayer-Book 7? 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits (earned), $1 15,000 
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Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, 
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